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my labour, of the difference between ha-- 
ving written a few pamphlets, and being 
equal to the compoſition of a book. After 


s PAEFACTE. 


yet if I ſhould thereby ſuggeſt right ones to 
others, I will not wholly loſe my time. A 
man, who, from the obſcurity of retirement, 
expoſes his writings to the public, without 
partifans to defend, or puſfers to recom- 
mend them ; without even knowing what 
is either thought or faid of them, need be 
under no fear, that, if he is miſtaken, his 
U od ——— 


nan e 

a good education, nor ſhall I take upon me 
to prove that that method, which now is in 
uſe, is a bad one: a thouſand others have 
done fo before me, and I do not incline to 
fill my book with things which all the world 
knows. I fhall only obſerve, that, time 
_ . out of mind, there has been a general out- 
any body's thinking it, proper to propoſe a 
better. The learning and fcience of the 
age tend rather to deſtroy than 

build up. To cenfure is magiſterial; but 
to propoſe one, muſt aſſume another tone, 
leſs fuited to philoſophical arrogance. Not- 
i 
have appeared, all calculated, as it is pre- 
tended, 


ceed, the farther we wander from the point. 
things which it concerns man to know, 
without conſidering what it is children are 
capable to learn. They are always ſeeking 
the man in the child, without reflecting 
what he is before he can be a man. It is 
to the ſtudy of this I have applied myſelf, 
to the end that, though my ſcheme ſhould 
be found chimerical and falſe, yet one 
have taken a very bad view of what ought 
to be done; but I conceive I have taken a 
good one of the ſubject to be wrought up- 


wm PREFACE. 
you read this book with that view, I flatter 
myſelf it will not be without advantage. 


Wi ru regard to what may be called the 
fyſtematical part of this treatiſe, which is 
nothing elſe but the progreſs of nature, this 
is what will moſt bewilder the reader: on 
this, therefore, I ſhall undoubtedly be at- 
tacked, and perhaps not without reaſon. 
He will believe, that in place of reading a 
treatiſe of education, he is entertained with 
the reverĩes of a viſionary on the ſubject. 
What is to be done? I do not write from 
the ideas of others, but from my own. I do 


ther ideas? No. It is my faultif I am too 
vain of my own fentiments, if I believe 
myſelf alone to be wiſer than all the reſt of 
the world. It is not poſſible for me to 
change my ſentiments, but to diſtruſt them: 
this is all I can do, and this I have done. 
If I fometimes aſſume an affirmative tone, it 
is not with a view to impoſe on the reader, 
but only to tell him what I think. Why 
| ſhould 


the end that the reader may weigh them, 


and judge for himſelf. But, though I do 
not incline to be obſtinate in the defence 


4 Pxorost that which is practicable,” is 


inceſſantly repeated to me. This is juſt the 
fame as if one ſhould fay, Propoſe what is 
really praiſed ; or at leaſt, Propoſe fome- 
thing good, not inconſiſtent with the pre- 
ſent evil. Such a project, with reſpect to 
than mine; for, by fuch a combination, 

the 


Wi rx regard to the firſt, it is ſufficient, 
provided the ſcheme be admiſſible and prac- 
ticable in itſelf, that its merit conſiſts in the 
nature of the thing: in the preſent caſe, for 
inſtance, that the education propoſed to be 
ſuited to man, and well adapted to the hu- 
man heart. | 


Tus ſecond conſideration depends on re- 
lations acquired in certain fituations; rela- 
tions accidental to the thing itſelf, of con- 


of education may be practicable in Switzer- 
land, 


it is wrong to require me to do more; 
this is all I engage for. 
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Without this, matters would be ſtill worſe 
than they are, and our ſpecies would not be ci- 
vilized but by halves. Should a man, in a ſtate 


The early part of education is that which concerns us moſt, 
2nd this part is inconteſtably the province of the females. If 
the Author of nature had deſigned it for the malcs, he would 
doubtleſs have furniſhed them with milk for the nouriſhment 
of their children. In every treatiſe on education, therefore, it 
is more peculiarly to addreſs the women ; and that, not 
only bccauſe they are better adapted both by nature and cuſtom * 
for this taſk, but alſo becauſe they are more intereſted in the 
ſucceſs of it. Widows are left ty, 17 at 
the m of their children, hen they ſenſibly fecl the good 
or ill efſetsof the manner in which they educated them. The 
laws, calculated leſs for perſons than property, becauſe their 
ohject is peace and not virtue, have not given ſufficient authority 
to mothers. Their relation, however, is more certain than 
that of fathers; their duties more painful and laborious, and 
the diſcharge of thoſe duties more cſſential to the peace and 
government of a family: nay, it is uſual for (Lem alio to have 
a ſtronger attachment to their children There are occaſions, 
on which if « fon ſhould want the reſpe& due to his father, he 
might be, in ſome meaſure, excufed ; but if, on any occaſions 
whatever, a child ſhould prove fo unnatural as to forfeit his re- 
ſpect to a mother, to her who bore him in her womb, _- 

RUUT: 
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nough to leave the beaten road, and ſeckeſt to 
preſerve this riſing ſhrub from the ſhocks of hu- 
man prejudice. Cultivate, water the young 
plant it die; fo ſhall its fruit be hereafter 
delicious to your tafte. Erect an early fence a- 
round the diſpoſition of your child: others may \ 
delineate its extent, but it remains with you 

only to raiſe the barrier. 
nts are formed by culture, and men by e- 
ducation. If a man ſhould come into the world 
in full growth and vigour, his bulk and ſtrengtli 
would be uſeleſs, till he ſhould have learned 
how to exert them : they would be even preju- 
dicial to him, as they would prevent others from 
thinking it needful to lend him any aſſiſtance *; 
and thus, left to himſelf, he would periſh be- 
fore he had diſcovered the objects of his wants. 
We lament the ſtate of infancy, without reflec- 
B 2 Ng ting 


nouriſhed him with her milk, who, for whole years, gave up 
her own eat to contribute to his, who had no cares but for 
him; ſhould not juſtice haſten to ſmother the infamous wretch, 
as a moniter unworthy to breathe a moment longer? It is ſaid, 
that mothers ſpoil their children. In this, without doubt, they 
are wrong; but, perhaps, lefs wrong than who corrupt 
them. A mother is deſirous that her child ſhould pe 
and happy; the deſires he ſhould be to at the time; fo far 
ſhe is right: if the be miſtaken in the means of mł ing him fo, 
ſhe ſhould be better informed. The ambition, avarice, info- 
Ince, and miſtaken foreſight of fathers, their negligence and 
cruel iaſenſibility, are an hundred times more deſtructive to 
children, than the blind fondneſs of mothers. It will be ne- 
ecffiry, however, to explain the ſenſe in which I uſe the term 
of mother ; which is hereafter done. 

For, being in external appearance like themſelves, igno- 
rant of ſpeech as well as deſtitute of thoſe ideas it might expreſs, 
he would be inca to make them underſtand the need in 
which he ſtood of their aſſiſtance; nor would any thing in his- 
appearance ſuggeſt it to the ſpectator. 
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ting that the human race muſt have been extinct, 
had not man been firſt a child. 

D 
75 
need of aſſiſtance; we 
need of underſtanding. ES 
poſſeſſed of at our birth, and which we require 
when grown up, is beſtowed on us by educa- 
tion. 

This education we receive from nature, from 
men, or from circumſtances. The conſtitution- 
al exertion of our organs and faculties is the e- 
ducation of nature: the uſes we are taught to 
make of that exertion, conſtitute the education 
ven us by men; and in the iſitions made 

our own experience, on the objects that ſur 
round us, conſiſts our education from circum- 
ſtances. - 

We are formed, therefore, by three kinds of 
maſters. The pupil, in whom the effects of 
their different leſſons are » is badly 
educated, and can never be conſiſtent with him- 
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oo _ and actions of thoſe who are about 
a child? 

No ſooner, then, doth education become an 
art, or eſſion, than it is almoſt impoſſible it 
ſhould fucceed, as the concurrent circumſtances 

to its ſucceſs are not to be depended 
on. that can be done, with our utmoſt fo- 
licitude, is to approach as near as poſſible the 
end we aim at, attributing it to good fortune if 
it be attained. 

If it be aſked, what is this end? it may be 
anfwcred, that of natuce, which has been alrca- 
dy - For, fince the concurrence of three 
apa forge nes +} nos ns none; 
it is by that one, which is entirely 1 
us, we muſt regulate the two others. 2 
haps this word, Nature, may appear vague and 
equivocal; let us therefore endeavour to give it 

a preciſe and determinate meaning. 

Nature, it has been ſaid, is only habit. But 
to what purpoſe is this faid ? ov he mae ha- 
bits, which are contracted only upon compul- 
fan, and which can never fi the tenden- 
cy of nature? Such is, for example, the habi- 
tual growth of plants, reſtrained from purſuing 
their vertical direction. Take off the reſtraint, 
and it is true, they preſerve the inclination they 
have been compelled to take : but, you will 
find, the riſe of the fap has not on that account 
changed its primitive direction; if the plant 
continues to vegetate, its future growth becomes 
ſtill upwards. 

i & the foe wich the inclinations and difpe- 
fitions of mankind. While we remain in exact- 
e eee 
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veſt mankind of their natural inclinations, to 
deprive them of an abſolute, by giving them a 
relative exiſtence, and incorporating diſtinct in- 
dividuals in one common whole. A citizen of 
Rome was neither Caius nor Lucius; he was a 
Roman ; nay, he even loved his country, ex- 
clufive of its relation to himſelf. Regulus pre- 
tended himſelf a Carthaginian, as being become 
the property of his maſters. In that character 
he refuſed to take his feat in the Roman ſenate, 
till a Carthaginian commanded him. He was 
filled with indignation at the remonſtrances 
made to fave his life, and returned triumphant 
to periſh in the midſt of tortures. This appears 
to me, indeed, to have but little relation to men 
with whom we are at preſent acquainted. 

The Lacedzmonian, Pædaretes, who, pre- 
ſenting himſelf for admiſſion into the council of 
the three hundred, was rejected, returned home, 
rejoicing that there were to be found in 
three hundred better men than himſelf. Sup- 
poling the demonſtrations of his joy fincere, as 
there is room to believe they were, this man 
was a true citizen. 

A woman of Sparta, having five ſons in the 
army, and being in hourly expectation to hear 
of a battle, a meſſenger at length arrived, of 
whom ſhe, trembling, aſked rhe news. Your 
five fons, ſaid he, are killed —— “Vile flave, 
who aſked you of my ſons? —— But we have 
gained the victory, continued he. This was 
enough; the heroic mother ran to the. temple, 
and gave thanks to the gods. This woman was 
a true citizen. 

Thoſe who would have man, in the boſom of 
fociety 
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fociety, retain the primitive ſentiments of na- 
ture, know not what they want. Ever contra- 
iiting himſelf 

and 1 inati 


either to himſelf or to others. 
preſent 
3 
To be ſomething, to be conſiſtent with one's 


d always the fame mdividual, our words 


LE 
4 


he can ſo manage as to be at once both the one 
and the other. | 
From theſe objects, which are neceffarily op 


poſed to each other, ariſe two contrary forms of 

itution ; the one public and general, the o- 
ther domeſtic and particular. 

In order tc form an idea of public education, 
read the republic of Plato. n 
politics, as is generally imagined by t who 
judge of books only by their titles; but the ſineſt 
treatiſe on education that ever was written. 

It is cuſtomary, in alluding to any thing ex- 
tremely chimerical, to mention the inſtitution of 
Plato. Had Lycurgus laid down his ſyſtem on- 
ly in writing, 1 ſhouid have thought it a much 
22 Plato hath only refined the 

heart; Lycurgus diveſted it of its native 

The public inſtitution exiſts not, nor can it 


| 
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exiſt, any longer; for where there is no country, 
there can be no citizens. "Thoſe two words, 
country and citizen, ought no longer to find a 
in modern languages. I could give my 
reaſons for itz which, however, I omit, as not 
:mmediatcly relative to my ſubject. 
It mutt be obſerved, I do not eſteem, as pub- 
lie inſtitutions, thoſe ridiculous eftabliſhments 
that go egard 


by the name of Univerſities *. Ir 
juſt as little the education acquired by an inter- 
courſe with the world, becauſe that experience, 
aiming at two contrary ends, falls ſhort of both. 
It is only calculated to make men deceitful, ap- 
pearing always to intereſt themſelves in the good 
of others, and being never intereited in an 
thing but what relates to their own. As theſe 
pretenſions are alſo become general, there is no 
one deceived by them; fo that it is only ſo much 
Pains thrown away. 

From theſe contradictions ariſes that which 
we conſtantly experience in ourſelves. Impelled 
by nature and cuſtom contrary ways, and forced 
to yield in a degree to both impulſes, we take a 
route in the mean direction of both, that leads 


us neither to the end of one or the other. "Thus 
the 


held in ſuſpenſe, and wavering, during 
whole courſe of our lives, we end our days with- 
out being able to render ourſelves conſiſtent, 

| and 


There are, indeed, profeſſors, both in the academy of 
Geneva and in the univerſity of Paris, for whom I have the 
ans love and eſteem, and think them very capable of in- 

ruft.ng youth were they not tied down to eſtablithed cuſtoms. 
I would adviie one of them to publiſh the project he has formed 
of a reformation therein. Perhaps an attempt may, fome 
time or other, be made to remove the evil, when it is ſeen to 
be not without remedy. * 
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and without ever bei ſor ing to 
— being good for any thing 

There remains then only a private education, 

or that of nature. But of what uſe to others, it 

may be faid, would a man be, educated 
for himſelf? Perbaps, if the twofold obj 


ſee 
his 


obſerved hi 

traced their 
progreſs, and attended them hout; ma 
word, we ſhould be made acquainted with the 
natural man. I flatter myſelt the reader will 
have made ſome advance in theſe reſcarches, af- 
ter having peruſed this treatiſe. 

In order to form this extraordinary man, let 
us conſider firſt what we have to do. Much, 

doubtleſs, on preventing any thing 
from being done. When the wind only is a- 
gainſt us, we have nothing to do but ſteer cloſe 
and ſhape our courſe to windward : but in a 
ſtrong current, if we would not loſe ground, 
we muſt drop anchor. Take care, young pilot, 
that your cable does not veer, and your ſhip 
drive, beforc you are aware. 

According to the order of fociety, in which 
the reſpective places of individuals are fixed, e- 
very one ought to be educated for that which 
he is to fill. A man formed for one place, if 
taken out of it, would be fit for no other, and 
conſequently good for nothing. In this ſtate, 
education 1s uſeful only as fortune ſeconds the 
intentions of parents; in every other ay 

W 
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to the order of nature, all men 


my, the bar 
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and hence it follows that true education conſiſts 
leſs in precept than action. We to in- 
ſtruct ourſelves as we begin to live; _ 
tion with our and our 
——— ES 
the ancients, a different Ggnifica- - 
nes 
to imply nutriment. Educit obftetrix, 
arro, educat nutrix, inſtituit paedagogus, 


pay pag ef yon nay 
and the maſter. But theſe diſtinctions not be- 
ing well underſtood, a child, in order to be well 
We muſt therefore our views, and 
. abſtract; as 
to all the various accidents of human 
life. If men were born inſeparably attached to 
the ſoil of one country, if one laſted the 
whole year, if individuals were incapable of 
changing their fituation in life, the cuſtoms al- 
ready eftabliſhed would be in ſome reſpects com- 
raendable ; a child brought up to, and never 
removed from one certain ſtation, would not be 
. JI. „ But, 

nſtability of human affairs, with 
d ee flog pang ea 
— — 14 hor nad th 
neration z can any method of education be more 
abſurd than that of · bringing up a child, as if he 
were never to fet his foot out of his nurſery, or 
was to be y ſurrounded by attendants? 
If the hclpleſs creature makes but one flip on 
the ground, — - da aedende.c+- 

Vor. . 2 C 


- a. — 
"I 
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the appearance of the human form, he is con- 
fined by our inſtitutions. It is faid ſome mid- 
wives in moulding the heads of new- 
hoop Talkin, tp gies (Wag © 2602 gates faced s 
and their are admitted. Strange in 
— Our heads are very is confreficd by 
the Author of our being; we are threfore to have 
them new-modelled on the outfide by the mid- 
wives, and within by the philoſophers. "The 
Caribbeans are a happier people. 
« With us, an infant no fooner leaves the 
* womb of its mother, and has hardly enjoyed 
t the liberty of moving and ſtretching its limbs, 
& than it is clapped again into confinement. 
It is ſwathed, its head fixed, its legs ſtretch - 
«ll ue ot full lengib and its ems place 
« firaight down by the fide of its this 
« manner it is bound tight hehe cloaths and 
n in- 
& deed it is fortunate if the poor thing be not 
« ſo muffled up as to be unable to breathe, or 
« if fo much precaution be taken as to lay itn - 
« its fide, in order that the fluid excretions 
% youled at the mouth may deſcend of them- 
22. for the belpleſs infant is not at liber- 
to turn its head to facilitate their diſ- 


A new-born infant requires to be at liberty to 
to move and ſtretch its limbs, to ſhake off that 
numbneſs in which, moulded together in a heap, 
they have remained fo long. They are ftretch- 
ed out, it is true, but they are prevented from 
moving : even the head itfelf is rendered im- 

C 2 move 


* Buffon, hiſt. nat. t. 4. P. 190, 1259. 


— 2 —— 
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moveable by ſtay- bands: fo that one would ima- 
gine the nurſes were afraid the poor creature 
ſhould have the appearance of being alive. 

Hence the impulſive force of thoſe internal 
parts of the body difpoſed to increaſe, finds an 
unſurmountable obſtacle to the movements re- 
quired to accelerate their growth. The in- 
fant .is continually making fruitleſs efforts, 
which waſte its powers or retard their progreſs. 
More com more confined, and leſs at 
eaſe in its ſwaddling-cloaths than in its mo- 
rher's womb, I fee not what it has gained by its 
bicth. 

This ſtate of inaftion, and conſtraint, in 
which the limbs of infants are confined, cannot 
fail to prevent the free circulation of the blood 
and fecretion of the humours, to hinder the 
child's growth and ſtrength, and alter his natu- 


ral conſtitution. In countries where no fuch 


extravagant precautions are taken, the people 
are tal!, robuſt, and well-proportioned : where- 
as, on the contrary, thoſe where infants are 
thus treated, fwarm with hunch- backed, crook- 
ed-legged, lame, rickety and deformed 
of every kind. Leſt their bodies ſhould not 
grow diſtorted from their being at liberty to 
move freely, we are always in haſte to diſtort 
them eſffeftually by putting them into a preſs. 
We voluntarily deprive them of the uſe of their 
limbs, for fear they ſhould by accident hurt or 
maim lves. 

May not ſuch a cruel reſtraint have an effect 
their diſpoſition, as well as their tempera- 
ment? Their firſt ſenſations are thoſe of uneaſi 
neſs and pain; they find an obſtacle oppoſed to 
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in the amuſements of the town, know the treat- 
ment their harmleſs infants may, at the fame 
time, receive in the country? How often is the 
OS CR nurſe is in the leaft 

up on a peg, like 2 bundle of clouts, 
yo pd regula — till other buſineſs be 
leiſurely difpatched ! Such children as have been 
found in this ſituation, have been obſerved to be 
always black in the face; the ſtomach being vi- 


olently compreſſed, g the circulation 
of the blood, and forcing i : 
the mean while the poor li 


ſuppoſed to be very patient, becauſe they had 
to 


not the cry. I know not 

how long a child may remain alive in ſuch a fi- 
tuation, but I imagine it cannot be a while. 
This, however, I think, is one of greateſt 
conveniences of ſwaddling - cloaths. 

It is that children unſwathed would 
be ſubject to various accidents from their reſt- 
leſſneſs, deſtructive to the perfect conformation 
of their limbs. This is one of the futile argu- 
ments of our falſe reaſoning, and which has ne- 
ver been confirmed by experience. Of the mul- 
titude of children that, among people more ra- 
tional than we, are nurſed without laying any 
reſtraint on the motion of their limbs, we ſhall 
not find one that wounds or maims itfelf : 
are incapable of ing with ſufficient force to 
44 their limbs ever get in- 

a wrong fituation, the uneaſineſs they feel 
fren indians Gar rweiabas Þ- 
We have not as yet taken into our heads to 
ſwathe puppies or kittens; do we ſee any great 
—— — 
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gligence ? Infants, you will fay, are not 4 
: I grant it; but if they are more heavy, 
are alſo proportionably feeble. They are 
y able to move, much leſs to maim them- 


Not content with having ceaſed to ſuckle their 
children, the women of theſe times have acqui- 
red a reluctance to their production: indeed the 


will be peopled only by wi 
beaſts; and in this will not have greatly chan- 
ged its inhabitants. 
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an aſſaſſin that wanted to get rid of her. Ye 
prudent huſbands, ſacriſice, therefore, your pa- 
ternal affection to domeſtic quiet; thinking 
yourſe]ves happy that there are to be found, in 
in the e „wives more continent than your 
own. And ſtill more happy may you be deem- 
ed, if the time which yours gain by theſe means, 
is not beſtowed on others as well as on your- 
ſelves. | 

The duties of women are by no means equi- 
vocal: but it is diſputed whether, under their 
preſent comempt for them, it may not be the 
fame thing to a child, if it be nouriſhed by the 
milk of its mother or of any other perſon ? This 
queſtion ſhould be determined by the phyſici- 
ans, who generally reſolve it as the women would 
have chem : and, indeed, I really think it m 
de better for = child to be noueiihed by the matk 
of an healthy nurſe, than of a diſeaſed or an ill 
conditioned mother, if there be any new evil to 


child of another inſtead of her own, muſt be 
3 how then can it be expected ſhe 
ſhould make a good nurſe? She may, it is true, 
become fo in time, but flowly, and as habit 


rage / ry of 

— child would have time enough to 
ih his nurſe 
affection for him. 
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There reſults even from this poſſible advan- 
tage an inconvenience, which is of itſelf ſuffici- 
ent to deter a woman of any fenfibility from 
committing her children to the care of others : 
and this is that of a ftranger's partaking with, 
or alienating from her the rights of of a mother; 
of ſeeing her child love another woman as well, 
or better than herſelf; of perceiving the afſecti- 
on it retains for its natural parent a matter of 
favour, and that of its adopted one a duty : tor 
where I find the obligations of a mother duly 
diſcharged, I certainly ought to look for the at- 
tachment of the child. 

The method utually taken to remove this in- 
convenience, is to inſpire children with a con- 
tempt for their nurſcs, by treating them as real 
fervants. When their bufineſs is done, the child 
is te ken away, or the nutiſe diſmiſſed, who is af- 
terwards fo ill reccired, that fhe is ſoon diſguſt- 
ed with coming to ſce her nurfery. At the end 
of a year or two, the child fees and knows her 
no more: But his mother, who imagines herſelf 
ſubſtituted in her place, and endeavours to re- 
oe her negligence by her cruclty, is miſtaken. 

ead of making an affe ctionate fon of an un- 
natural nueſe-cdild, the only excites his ingrati- 
tude; and reaches him one day to deipiſe her 
who gave him life, as be already deſpiſes her 
who nurſed him with her milk. 
How earneſtly might I inſiſt on this point, 
were it not fo diſcouraging to expatiate in vain 
on uſeful ſubjects! More depends on it, by 
much, than is generally imagined. Would you 
have mankind return all to their natural duties, 
begin with mothers: of families; you will 2 
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ly from this ſource ; the moral order of things 
is broken, and the natural quite fubverted in 
our hearts: home is leſs cheariul and engaging; 
the affecting ſight of a riſing family no more at- 
taches the huſband, nor attracts the eyes of the 
ſtranger; the mother is leſs truly reſpectable, 
whoſe children are not about her; families are 
no longer places of reſidence; habit no longer 
enforces the ties of blood; there are no fathers, 
nor mothers, children, brethren, nor fiſters; 
they hardly know, how ſhould they love, each 
other? Each cares for no one but bimfeli; and 
when home affords only a melancholy ſolitude, 

it is natural for us to feek diverſion elſewhere. 
But ſhould mothers again condefcend to nurſe 
their children, manazrs would form themſelves, 
the ſentiments of nature would revive in our 
hearts, the ſtate would be repevpled ; this prin- 
cipal point, this alone would reunite every thing. 
A taſte for the charms of a domeſtic lite is the 
beſt antidote againſt corruption of manners. The 
noiſe and buſtle of children, which is generally 
thought troubleſome, becomes hence agreeable ; 
it is theſe that render parents more neceffary, 
more dear, to each other, and ſtrengthen the ties 
of conjugal aifection. When a family is all 
hvely and animated, domeſtic concerns afford 
the moſt delightful occupation to a woman, and 
the moſt agreeable amuſement to a man. Hence, 
from the correction of this one abuſe, will pre- 
ſently reſult a general refor mation; nature will 
ſoon re- aſſume all its rights. Let wives but 
once again become mothers, and the men will 
| pre- 
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re 

intrepidity, the moſt delightful obligation nature 
impoſe. May their number be augmented 
influence of that happineſs which is de- 
ſtined for thoſe who engage in fo pleaſing a taſk. 
EF will venture, and that on the authority of the 
moſt obvious reaſonings, and on obfervations 
that have never deceived me, to promiſe ſuch 
worthy mothers a real and conſtant attachment 
on the part of their huſbands, a truly filial af- 
ſection on that of their children, the eſteem and 
reſpect of the public, happy delivery, ſpeedy re- 
ftoration to conſtant and vigorous health, and, 
after all, the pleafure to fee their daughters fol- 

low their example, and commend it to others. 
Where there is no mother, there can be no 
Hd. The obligations incumbent on both are 
reciproca!; and if they are neglected on one fide, 
they will hardly be fulfilled on the other. The 
_ Child ſhould love its mother ran 


of it as a duty. If the voice of nature be not 
ſtrengthened by habit and cultivation, it will be 
fGlenced in its infancy, and the heart will | 
if I may fo myſelf, before it is born. 
Thus the very firſt ſteps which are taken with us 
are to nature. 

The obvious paths of nature are alfo forſaken, 
in a different manner, when, inſtead of neglec- 
ting the duties of a mother, a woman carries 
them to exceſs; when ſhe makes an idol of her 
child; increaſes its weakneſs, by preventing its 
ſenſe of it; and, as if ſhe could emancipate him 
from the laws of narure, prevents every approach 
of pain or diſtreſs ; without thinking, that, for 
the ſake of preſerving him at preſent from a few 
trifling inconveniences, the is accumulating on 
his head a diſtant load of anxieties and misfor- 
tunes; without thinking that it is a 1 * 

ion to enervate and indulge wn Nay fo 
the 


of the man. Then 

in order to render her ſon as as pros 
him into the waters of Styx. This is an expreſ- 
fire and beautiful allegory. 
I am ſpeaking of act directly contrary: by plun- 
ging their children in ſoftneſs and effeminacy, 
they render them more tender and vulnerable; 
they lay open, as it were, their nerves, to every 
ſpecies of aſflicting ſenſat ĩons, to which they will 
certainly fall a prey as they grow up. 

Obſerve narure, and follow the track ſhe has 
delineated. She continually exerciſes her chil- 
dren, and fortĩſies their conſtitution by experi- 
ments of every kind; inuring them betimes to 
grief and pain. In cutting their teeth, they ex- 
perience the fever; gripping colics throw them 
into 
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it; at others threaten and beat it, in order to 
make it ſilent. We always either do that which 
is pleaſing to the child, or exact of it what plea- 


ſes ourſelves; either ſubmitting to its humours, 
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not be however, if the man, whoſe 
— to noun the fruit of thets onion. 


ſhould in like manner diſdain to cultivate and 
improve it. There is no picture in the world 
more delightful than that of a family; a ſingle 
feature fpoils the whole. 


I y a conſtitution for a 


colleges, 

— 2 2 
a 2 Brothers and ſiſters hardly 
other; but, when on any occaſion 
—— 1 — 


diſtant ceremony, as gers: 


theſe thi 
A father er, in begerting and 
Af, r= Fond. 
2 1 her bo be 


to ſociety, and citizens to the 
| — man who is capable of pay ing this 
triple debt, and refuſes, is in that reſpect crimi- 
412 ps is more ſo when he pays it by 
E who is of — the 


wiſer, cannot help at the infignificant good people of 
thoſe days, who amuſed themſclves with fuch trifics; too con- 


fined, doubtleſs, in their abilities to be equal to the important 
atfairs of the great men of the preicnt times, 
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education would have been fpoiled; and if it 
right, it had been ſtill ſo muchthe worſe. 

fon would have renounced the titles of his 
father, he would have had no inclination to be 


a Prince. , 

11 x Span grenpmde het 
ceptor's too much my own incapa- 
city, TIE INI C2 Ln NE a- 
whatever; even the motives of friend- 


not concerned to put in practicc, 
without ſcruple, a number of fine 
ecepts impoſſible to be followed ; and for want 
ing ſufhciently circumſtantial and excmpla- 
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ere. 
a governor, it ſhould be ſurely permitted him 
on the other hand to chuſe his pupil, particular 
ly in a cafe where x model for imitation is pro- 
This choice cannot be directed either 

the genius or character of the child, which 
can only be known in the iflue, and which I a+ 
dopt before it is born. Nay, were I in 
this reſpect to make a choice, I ſhould fix on an 
ordinary ity ; fuch therefore I ſuppoſe that 
of my < men alone are the ob- 
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jets of education; and theirs 
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ſpend a fortune than to 
i rich: 


It is for the fame reaſon, I ſhall not be forry 
that Emilius ſhould be alſo of noble birth; as we 
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| kly 
h of them is a ſacred depoſit, of which 
is to give an account to him of whom be re- 


ther 
dull, 
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power to - Whoever 
undertakes the tuition of an infirm and valetudi- 
nary infant, converts his ofhce of into 
that of an attendant on the fick; he will loſe 
that time in preſerving an uſeleſs life, which was 
intended to increaſe its value ; he will be expo- 
fed himſelf to the mortification of feeing him 
felf, one day, reproached by a weeping mother 
for the death of her fon, whom ſhe hath long and 

youſly kept alive. 
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often ſucceed a great deal better: this is one 


* of the arts of nature. When a brute animal is 


fick, it ſuffers in Glence and keeps itſelf ſtill: 
and yet we do not fee that brutes are more fick- 
ly than men. How many perſons have impati- 
ence, difquietude, apprehenſion, and particu- 
larly medicines, deſtroyed, whom their difeaſes 
would have ſpared, and whom time alone would 
have cured? Will it be objected, that brute-ani- 
mals, living in a manner conformable to na- 
ture, ought to be lefs ſubject ro diſeaſes? This 
is the very point I aim at. I would bring up 
my pupil precifely in the fame manner; from 
which he would doubtleſs deduce the fame ad- 
vantages. 

The only uſeful part of medicine is the Hy- 
— This however is rather a virtue than a 
ience. Tem ce and exerciſe are the two 
beſt phyſicians in the world. Exerciſe whets 
- Ds and temperance prevents the abuſe 
it. 
To know what kind of regimen is the moſt 
ſalutary, we need only inquire what is that of 
thoſe people who enjoy the ſhare of 
health, are the moſt robuſt, and live the long- 
eſt ? If the arts of medicine are found, from ge- 


be taken from 


the future duration of our lives. A man who 
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— {way + l fo that this intima- 
tion will be ſufficient, without farther explana- 
tion. 

Our wants commence with our lives. The 
new-born infant muſt be provided with a nurſe. 
If its mother conſent to take upon herſelf that 
office, it is well. Directions for her behaviour 
will be given her in writing: for this ady 
has its inconvenience, and keeps the governor 
at a little more diſtance from his pupil. But it 
is to be preſumed, the good of the child, and 
the eſteem ſhe muſt have for him to whom ſhe 
would commit fo important a charge, will 
render the mother attentive to the directions 
and advice of its maſter : this preſumed, we 
are certain that every thing the does will be bet - 
ter done by her than by any one elſe. If it muſt 
have an hired 3 ma- 


wr 0 of — misfortunes attending the rich, is 
their being univerſall Is it to be 
wondered at, then, they ſhould k know fo little 
how to judge of mankind? Their own wealth 


> them; and, retalia- 
ey . of firſt who feel by 2 * 
rage, vantage they are acquainted w 
Every t — — 11 them is done 2 
what they do themſelves, and this is hardly any 
thing at all. 

Is the choice of a nurſe the point in queſtion ? 
They apply to the acceucheur. The 
of this is, that ſhe is the beſt nurſe who has 
made him the greateſt acknow I ſhall 
not conſult a man-widwife, therefore, in the 
choice of a nurſe for Emilius; but ſhall take 

care 
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A nurfe ſhould have a good heart as well as 
good health : the intemperature of the 
will alter her milk, as well as that of the hu- 
mours: add to this, that to regard the matter 
only in a phyſical light, is to take a view but of 
half the object. A nurſe may be a very bad 
one, and yet her milk may be good: 9 


EMILIUS; , Bock I. 
diſpoſition is as eſſential as a good conſtitution. 


2 vitious woman, I 


* 


1 


child will 
ſuffer 
be 
ſuckle it 
— 

or 
poor little wretch 
can neither 
— — ployment whatever 

em . 

choice of a nurſe is of ſo much the great - 
er conſequence, as a child ought to have no o- 
ther governeſs, in the fame manner as he ought 
to have no other than his governor 
Such was the of the ancients, who, 
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e come to think there are grown per- 
no more ſenſe than children, all 
of age is Joſt, and his education 
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—ä ny by nes but this participation is 
inevitable, and the way to remedy its de- 
be only one, epd lo aft in concert ast0 


r 
that ſhe ſhould entirely vary 
regi fudden and total change, even 
tho” from bad to good, is always dangerous: and 


The 3 eat leſs animal ſood and more 
vegetables than our women in town; a regimen 
which is rather favourable than otherwiſe to 
them and their children. When they are en- 
gaged to fuckle thoſe of citizens, they are, how- 


ever, obliged to vary their aliment, from the 
notion that Bad A and broths afford a 
better chyle and greater plenty of milk. I am 
not at all of this opinion; and have experience 
on my fide, which informs us, that children thus 
nouriſhed are more ſubject to the gripes and 
worms than others. 

Nor is this to be wondered at, fince 2nimal 
ſubſtances, when putrefied, are covered with 
worms, in a manner never experienced in the 
ſubſtance of vegetables. Now, the milk, as it 
is prepared in the animal body, becomes a ve- 
getable ſubſtance *; as may be demonſtrated 

Vor. I. I F by 


* Women eat bread, vegetables, and milk-diets : the ſe- 
males of the canine and feline ſpecics, even the-wolves, feed on 
the fame. Hence they derive vegetable juices for their milk. 


Ek remains to be examined, what is the milk of thoſe _— 
: * 
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analyſation ; it turns readily by acids, and 

ZA leaſt e. 

volatile alcali, as animal ſubſtances do, it yields, 

like plants, an effential neutral falt. 

The milk of thoſe women who live chiefly on 

vegetables, is more fweet and fal than that 


why not that of the milk ? 
I cannot believe that a child, who is not weaned 
too foon, or ſhould be weaned with vege- 
table nutriment, and whoſe nurſe ſhould live 


entirely on vegetables, would ever be fubject to 
worms. 


Vegetable aliment may poſſibly make the milk 
more apt to turn four; but I am very far from 
regarding four milk as unwholefome nutriment. 
There are people in ſome countries who have no 
other, and yet are in good health : the whole 
apparatus of abſorbent alcali is to me indeed 
a piece of quackery. 

There are ſome conſtitutions with which milk 
does not at all agree; nor will any abſorbent re- 
concile it to the ſtomach, while others digeſt it 
very well without abſorbents. Much inconve- 
nience has been apprehended from the milk's 
turning to curds; this is an idle apprehenſion, 
becauſe it is well known the milk always curdles 
in the ſtomach. 

Hence 


but meat; if there are any ſuch, which I much doubt. 
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Hence it is that it becomes an aliment fold 
enough to nouriſh infants and other animals; 
whereas, if it remained fluid, it would paſs off, 
and afford them no nouriſhment at all *. 

We may cook up milk in what form foever 
we pleaſe, mix it with a thouſand abſorbents, 
it will be all to no ; whoever takes milk 
into the ſtomach, will infallibly digeſt cheeſe. 
The ſtomach, indeed, is particularly calculated 
to curdle milk; it is in the ſtomach of a calf we 
find the rennet. 

I am of opinion, therefore, that, inſtead of 
changing the ordinary diet of nurſes, it is futh- 
cient only to increaſe its quantity, and take care 
it be the beſt of its kind. It is not fiom the na- 
ture of the aliment that foods are over 


ſtewed, have any ing, till they come hot 
to table: this kind of diet will then, inſtead of 
heating the nurſe, furniſh her with milk in a- 

bundance, and of the beſt quality f. 
Can it be ſuppoſed that a vegetable diet ſhould 
F 2 be 


Although the juices contributing to our nouriſhmeat are 
all liquid, it is yet neceſſary they ſhould be compreſſed from 
folid aliments. A working man, who ſhould live only upon 
broths, would ſoon be emaciated. He would be ſupported 
NE milk, becaute it curdics, and aſſumes 10lidity 

on ach. 


F Thoſe who are deſirous of ſeeing the advantages and in- 
conveniencies of the Pyt regimen conſidered at length, 


may coniult the tracts of the Drs Cocchi 
important ſubject. 
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be the beſt adapted for a child, and animal food 
tor its nurfe? 'There is an evident contradiction 
m the notion. 

It is particularly in their earlieſt years, that 
the conſtitutions of children are affected by the 
ambient air. It penetrates through the pores of 
cheir ſoft and delicate ſkin, acts powerfully on 
their growing bodies, and makes fuch impreſh- 
ous as are never after effaced. I ſhould not ad- 
viſe, therefore, the taking a woman from the 
country, to fliut her up in a cloſe nurfery in 
town, there to bring up my child. I ſhould ra- 
ther it ſHould go to breathe the freſh air of fome 
open village, than the ſtinking atmoſphere of a 
city. It ſhould adopt the ſituation of its new 
mother, dwell beneath her ruſtic cottage, and 
it governcr ſhould tollow it. The reader will 
pleate to remember that its governor 1s not a 
hir=ting, but the friend of its father. Well, 
* but,” it may be faid, „ what if no ſuch friend 
© can be met with? What if ſuch a removal be 
„ inconvenient ? What if all this you are advi- 
fing be impracticable? What is to be done 
» then?” I have already told you; act as 
you do: you will need no counſel to adviſe you 
to do that. | 

Mankind were not formed to be heaped to- 
getter in ſhoals, but to ſpread over the face of 
the earth to cultivate it. The more they aſ- 
ſemble together, the more they corrupt one a- 
nother. The infirmity of the and the de- 
pravity of the mind, are both the inevitable ef- 
fect of their too numerous concourſe. Man is, 
of all animals, the leaft adapted to live in herds. 
Flocks of men, like flocks of ſheep, would all 


periſh 
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nerate themſelves, if I my fo expreſs 
the country; and to recover, in the open fields, 
vigour which is loſt in the unwholeſome 


ought to take the contrary method ; particularly 
thoſe who intend to nurſe their own children. 


fary. As no fluid is in its nat in 
mentation, it is hardly to be thought the uſe 
of an artificial liquor needful to our preferva- 
tion. 

For the fame reaſon, the precaution of warm 
ing the water may be as well diſpenſed with ; 
— in fact, among many Bonne ag on 
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fore they are born by the effeminate habits of 
their parents, bring into the world with them 
conſtitutions already and which will 
not bear to be ſubmitted immediately to thoſe 
which are neceſſary to re-eſtabliſh 
them. It is by degrees only they are to be re- 
ſtored to their native vigour. Follow, then, at 
firſt, the eftabliſhed cuſtom, and depart from it 
by degrees. Children ſhould be frequently waſh- 
ed; their unavoidable uncleanlineſs — 
indicates the neceſſity of it. But, as they 7 gain 
ſtrength, diminiſh by degrees mo ns 

water, till come at 
8 
or even freezing. As, in order not to 
them to danger, this diminution muſt be flow, 
gradual, and inſenſible, a thermometer may be 
made uſe of to meaſure the degree of heat or 


cold exactly. * * 


This cuſtom of bathing 
never to be leit off, py op — during 
lite. I conſider it, not only mn r to clean- 
line's and preſent health, but alſo as a falutary 
precaution: ; rendering the texture of the fibres 
more pliant and apt to yield, without effort or 
danger, to the imprefhons of the various 
of heat and cold. For this reaſon, I would have 
my pupil, as he grows up, accuſtom himſelf to 
bathe in water, of all the different degrees of 
cold and heat, from the utmoſt tolerable 
of heat to the ſame of cold, making uſe of both 
_ alternately. Thus by habituating himſelf to ſup- 
pron temperatures of water, which, 
a denſer fluid, touches the body in more 
points and eh us more powerfully, he would 
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I would not have a child, alſo, the moment 
he is at liberty to breathe, by being freed from 
one incumbrance, be laid under others ſtill more 
ive. No ftay-bands, no rollers, no 
ſwaddling-cloaths 3 but blankets, loofe, and 
enough to leave all its limbs at liberty 
neither ſo heavy as to lay a reſtraint on its mo- 
tion, nor ſo warm as to prevent its feeling the 
impreſhons of the air. Place it in a roomy 
cradle +, lined, where it may roll and 
about at eaſe, and without danger. 
it has 

its 

and 


ſuſhcient ſtrength, let it 

hands and knees about the n 

| ſtretch its little limbs, and you 
will fee it daily grow ſtronger. Compare it with 

a child of the fame age, wrapt up in ſwaddling 

cloaths, and you will be aſtoniſhed at the dit- 

ference of their progreſs . 


Great 


Children are ſtifled in cities, in conſequence of their 
bandages and thick cloathing : thote who have the care of 
them felng ignoraut, that the cold air, fo far from hurting 
them, braces up their fibres, and ſtrengthens them; and that 
hot air relaxes, gives them a fever, and kills them. 

+ I fay, a cradle, to make uſe of a common word for want 
of a better: otherwiſe I am well perſuaded children R no 
occaſion for rocking, and that this cuſtom is often hurt 

$ The ancient Peruvians, in looſely ſwathing their children, 
leit their arms at full liberty. When threw aſide this 

placed them at freedom in a little hollow, dug in 

the carth, and lined with cloaths. Here their children, unable 

— — —— — ard 
move their i 


nning 
riſk of falling or hurting themſelves. As ſoon as they were 
the nipple was ſhown them at a diſtance, and 


ty 
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Great oppoſition is doubtleſs to be expected 
on the parts of the nurſes, ro whom a child, 
well bolitered up in ſwaddling cloaths, will cer- 
tainly give leis trouble, than one whoſe legs 
and arms, being at li & 
watched. Add to this, 1 
being more apparent in an open dreſs, its cloaths 
would oftener want ſhifting ; and, after all, eu- 
{tom is an argument which in ſome countries is 
impoſſible to be refuted, to the fatisfaQtion of 


eaſy as poſſible in the execution. Why ſhould 
you not of the trouble? In common 
nurſeries, the phy ſical part of education only is 
regarded : Provided the child lives, and does 
but thrive, as it is called, all is well; nothing 
more is regarded. But according to my ſyſtem, 

wherein. 


ty they come at the breaſt : they cling round the hip of the 
mother with their Knces and feet, and by that means (tick fo 
ſupported, while 


cloſe, that they ſtand in no need of bein 


they re ich the breaſt with their hianels, thus continue to 
fuck, without letting go their hold, or being in danger of talli 
notwith'tanding the various motions of the mother, who 


the whit. is employed in her uſual labour. Theſe children be- 
in to walk at the end of the fecond month, or rather to 
— on their hands and knees; an excreiſe that gives 
them ever afterwards 2 facility of running almoſt as fwitt in 
that manner as on their feet. Buffon, tome iv. p. 192. 120. 
To theſe examples M. Buffon might have that of the 
Engliſh, whom the extravagant and barbarous cuſtom 
is dai ag ground. See alſo Loubiere 
ke Bean, Vojage du Canada, &c. I 
with quotations, if it were ne- 
advanced by the evidence of 
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wherein the care of a child's education com- 
mences with its being, the infant becomes at 
his birth the diſciple, not indeed directly of his 
governor, but of nature. The governor does 
nothing more than ſtudy her ſuperior precepts, 
and endeavour to prevent them from being 
thrown away. It is his province to have an eye 
over, to obſerve and attend his pupil; to watch 
as diligently the firſt dawning of his feeble un- 
derſtanding, as the Mahometans look for the 
nong of the new moon. 

We are born with a capacity for acquiring 
knowledge; but without knowing any thing. 
The ſoul, confined in half- formed and imper- 
fect organs, poſſeſſes not even the ſenſe of its 
own exiſtence. The emotions and cries of a 
new-born infant, are effects purcly mechanical, 
void of ſenſe or will. 

Let us ſuppoſe a child, at its birth, poſſeſſed 
of the ſtrength and ſtature of a man; taken 
from his mother's womb, as one may ſay, arm- 
ed at all like points, like Pallas iſſuing from the 
brain of Jove : this adult infant would be a 
perſect ideot, an automaton, an immoveable 
and almoit inſenſible ſtatue. He would fee 
nothing, underſtand nothing, know nothing; 
nay, he would not be able to turn his eyes toward 
the object he might have occaſion to fee. He 
would not only be incapable of perceiving ex- 
ternal objects, he would not be able to perecive 
them in the reſpective organs of perception: 
Colours would not appear to- be printed on 
the retina, ſounds would ſcem not to ſtrike 
on the ear, the bodies in contact with him 
would not appear to touch his own; nay, he 

would 
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would not be ſenfible of bis any bo- 
dy at all. The feeling of his hands would 
ſeem to exiſt in the brain; all his ſenſations 
would be generalized into one; he would ſeem 
to exiſt only in the common ſenſarium: he would 
have but one idea, i. e. that of a , in which 
all his feelings would be abſorbed; and this i- 
dea, or rather ſenfation, would con the 
only difference between fuch a ſuppoſed being 
and a common child. This being, alfo, thus 
formed on a ſudden, would be as little capable 
of ſtanding on his legs : it would require a 
time for him to learn how to keep his body in 
equilibrio; perhaps he would not even attempt 
it, and you would fee this tall robuſt animal fix- 
ed in one place like a ſtock or aſtone, or crawl- - 
ing and tumbling about like a puppy. 

He would perceive uneaſineſs occaſioned 
his wants, without knowing what he 


or dreaming of any means to ity them. 
There is no 4 — — 
the muſcles of the ſtomach and thoſe of the legs 
and arms, that, ſuppoing him ravenous with 
hunger and ſurrounded with victuals, would 
make him take one ſtep to approach, or reach 
out his hand to lay hold of them; fo that, his 
body having none of the natural propenſities to 
growth, nor any of thoſe conſtant emotions 
which actuate children on that account, he 
would die of hunger before he would move to 
ſ-ek any thing for his ſubſiſtence. If we reflect 
ever ſo little on the order and progreſs of our 
acquirements, we ſhall not be able to deny, that 
a man mult be nearly in ſuch a fituation of pri- 

mitive ignorance and ftupidity, before he has 
- AC 
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1 and trifling in compariſon with the 
we think nothing of general acqui- 
uſe they are made inſenſibly, and 
we arrive at the 


and to fly. 
capacitated to walk merely 
uſe their legs are able to ſupport them : as 
as they are brought forth, the firſt eſſays 
make are very hobbling and uncertain. A 
ing-bird, efcaped from the cage in which it 
will not know how to fly, becauſe it 
er flown. Senſible and animated beings 
owe every thing to inſtruction. If trees and 

had a progreſſive loco- motion, they muſt 
have been endued with ſenſes, and have acqui- 
red knowledge, otherwiſe their ſpecies would 
have been extinct. 

The firſt ſenſations of children are thoſe which 
are merely affecting ; they perceive nothing for 
ſome time but pleafure and pain. Being un- 
able to walk about, or lay hold of any thing, 
they require a good of time to form to 
themſelves by degrees thoſe repreſentative ſen- 
fations which make objects appear to have an 
external exiſtence. In the mean time, 
while ſuch objects are extending themſelves, re- 
treating as it were from the eye, and aſſuming 
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being thus the original 

to regulate the formation of thoſe ideas agreea- 
ble to the order of things, is to prepare his me- 
mory to preſent them hereafter in the ſame or- 
der to his u ing: but as, while fo young, 
he is only capable of attending to his ſenſa- 
tions, it is ſufficient at farſt to make him fen- 
f:ble of the connection between theſe ſentations 
and the objects that excite them. Fe is curi- , 
cus to touch and handle every thing tre fees; he 
ihould be indulged in the gratification of this cu- 
rioſity; it ſuggeſts co him a very neceſſary courſe 
of experiments. Hence it is he muſt learn to 
feel heat and cold, the hardneſs, foftneſs, and 
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in the eye, appear now to exiſt at arm's length; 
he has no conception of any 


im about 


extenſion be- 
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hath ſome want that requires to be ſatisfied: we 
look, we examine what it is, find it out, and 
relieve it. If this be not the caſe, and the caue 
of uneaſineſs cannot be found, its tears continue 
to flow, and it begins to grow outrageous: we 
ſoothe it, to make it quiet; rock it, or endea- 


vour to ling it afleep: if this does not ſucceed, 
we grow impatient and threaten it; nay ſome- 
times a brutual nurſe will beat the poor innocent 
in theſe circumſtances. Strange leſſons theſe, 
ſurely, at our firſt entrance into life! 

I ſhall never forget that I onee ſaw a cryin 
child thus beaten by its nurſe; on which it be- 
came immediately ſilent, and, as I thought, in- 
timidated. I reflected upon this occaſion, what 
a ſervile mind that muſt be, on which nothing 
would operate but rigour 


- I was, however, de- 
ceived; the little wretch was almoſt ſuffocated 
with choler; it loſt its breath, and I ſaw it grow- 
ing black in the face. In a moment after, it fer 
up the moſt piercing cries; exprefhng all the 
ligns of reſentment, fury, and deipair, adapted 
to its age. I was even apprehenſive that it 
would under the violence of its agitation. 
This example alone would have convinced me, 
if I _ ever have doubted it, of an innate 
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be ranked, for the moſt part, in the claſs of 
convulſions; becauſe their heads being propor- 
tionably larger, and the nervous ſyſtem more ex- 
tended than in adults, their nerves are more ſuſ- 
ceptible of irritation. Be careful, therefore, to 
keep them from fervants, who are continually 
teazing and provoking them ; ſuch fervants are 
infinitely more fatal to children than the intem- 
perature of the air or the ſeaſons. While infants 
are croſſed only by the reſiſtance of things, and 
not by perſons, they will never grow tractious 
nor This is one reaſon why the 
children of common „ being more free 
and independent, are for the moſt part leſs in- 
firm and delicate in their conftitutions, and 
more robuſt than thoſe of others, who, by pre- 
tending to educate them better, are perpetually 
contradictiong them. It muſt, however, be re- 
membered that there is a very wice difference 
between acting always in obedience to, or hu- 
mouring a child, and not contradicting it. 
Tears are the petitions oi young children; if 
they be not looked on as iuch, they will foon 
become commands: infants would begin 
praying our aſſiſtance, and go on to comma 
our fervice. Thus from their own weakneſs, 
whence at firſt ariſcs the ſenſe of their depend- 
ence, follows the notion of domineering and 
command. This idea, however, is leſs excited 
by their wants than by our affiduities; and here 
we begin to perceive thoſe moral effects, whoſe 
immediate cauſe doth not exiſt in nature. At 
the fame time, we fee how neceffary it is, to 


diſcover the fecret motives of the cries of chil- 
When 


dren even in their carlieſt infancy. 
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When a child ſometimes holds out its hand, 
without any other emotion, it thinks to reach 
the object, becauſe it cannot eſtimate the di- 
ſtance of it: it is here only miſtaken: but when, 
in reaching out its hand, it cries, or maniteſts 
other figns of impatience, it is not deceived in 
the diſtance of the object, but is either com- 
manding it to approach, or you to fetch it. In 
the firſt caſe, therefore, it is proper to undeceive 
the child, by carrying it gently toward the ob- 
jet; and in the lait, not to appear to mind it, 
but, the louder it cries, the leſs notice to take of 
it. It is of conſequence to check children be- 
times, in uſurping the command over perions 
who are not in their power, or over things which 
they are not ſufficiently acquainted with. 

or the latter reaſon, it is better, when a child 
deſires any thing that may be proper to give him, 
to carry him to the object, than to bring the ob- 
ject to the child; as, by this means, he deduces 
a concluſion adapted to his tender years, and 
which there is no other way of ſuggeſting to 
bim. 

The Abbe de St Pierre calls men great chil - 
dren; we may with equal propriety give a turn 
to the expreſhon, and call children little men. 
Thete propoſitions are true as maxims, though 
as principles they require explanation; but when 
Hobbes calls a vicious man a robuſt child, he is 
guiity of an abſolute contradiction. All vice 
takes its riſe from weakneſs: an infant is vici- 
ous only becauſe he is weak; give him power, 
and you make him An all-powertul be- 
ing could never do any ill. Of all the attributes 
aſcribed to an omnipotent Deity, that of — 

ne 
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2 rer 


rit of domineecring, but is the effect of wrong 
education: —— bor age ye once 

to perceive how — it is to act by means 
of others, and to occaſion only to ſpeak in 
order to put the world in motion. 

As it grows up, a child acquires ſtrength, and 
becomes leſs active and reſtleſs; it contracts its 
powers more within itſelf. The body and foul, 
if I may fo fay, keep each other in æquilibrio; 
and nature requires no greater quantity of mo- 
tion than is nec to our But 
the defire of command doth not ceaſe with the 
motives that gave riſe to it; the notion of fupe- 
nority is flattering to ſelf- love, and is increaſed 
by habit: thus caprice ſucceeds to neceſſity, and 
the force of prejudice and opinion takes root in 
the mind. 

The principle once known, we ſee clearly the 
track wherein we began to deviate from nature: 
let us inquire then, what muſt be done, in or- 
der to prevent our going - So far from 
being endued with ſuperſſuous abilities, children 
have at ficſt hardly ſufficient for the purpoſes na- 
ture requires; it is requiſite therefore to leave 
them at full liberty to employ thoſe ſhe hath gi- 
pa this is 


"Fe is our dup 10 ai aſſiſt them, and ſupply their 
or miad, in every 
— — Second maxim. 
Every aſſiſtance afforded them ſhould be con- 
fined to real utility, without adminiſtering any 
thing to the indulgence of their caprice or un- 
reaſonable humours; data - 
Vol. IJ. 2 pricious 
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„ yi - 4 q 
ing that, in making the child quiet to-day, ſhe 
is only encouraging it to cry the more to-mor- 


row. 
The only way to cure, or prevent, this habit, 
is, to take no notice of a child in ſuch circum- 


more. This · is the method to prevent their 
tears, and to uſe them to cry only when th 
really in pain. | 


and obſtinacy, a certain way to quiet them is, 
to divert their attention by 
ſtriking object, that may make them forget their 
motive for crying. Moſt nurſes 


imagine we are amuling ourſelves without think- 
ing of him: in this however, all nu 
are very inexpert, and perverſely do a right thing 
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which ſhould be uſed but fparingly. It is neceſ- 


begin to fwallow, the faliva, mixed wi i 
I diveſt; 
1 would therefore uſe them, detimes, to chew 


as ww ple 
ſoftening which in their mouths 

ſometimes fwallow part of them: 
would cut their teeth eafily, and wean 
ſelves almoſt imperceptibly. Infants born and 
bronght up in the country hav 


From their birth: we not only 
fore they can underſtand the meaning of what is 
faid, but before they can mimic the ſounds re- 
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cauſe of the firſt errors 
RN 
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roy nk — 


means ſynonymous. 
in the other, and ſigni 
feat ; hence we find, in Valerius Maximus, 
the expreſſion puerum infantem. I ſhall conti- 
nue, notwithſtanding, to make uſe of the word 
-hiliren agreeable to its modern acceptation. 

When a child begins to talk, it weeps leſs. 
This progreſſion is natural; one being 
only ſubſtituted for another. As foon as he can 
complain in expreſs terms, why ſhould he do ir 
dy tears, unleſs indeed he ſuffer too violently to 
be able to vent his complaint in words? It he 
continue, otherwiſe, in the practice of crying, 
it is the faule of thoſe who are about him. 
When once Emilius comes to be able to fay, 7 
am not well, he moſt be in very great pare in- 
deed it he afterwards ſheds a tear. 

If a child be of a — — 3 
tremely ſuſceptible, and naturally 


— 4 but run to him immedi 
By this means, his manner of call - 
Kn 


or, at moſt, by giving only one 


It is from 
the perceptible effect of — chidiven 
2 
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ing him ſtifling in the cloſe air of his nurſery, 


he ſhould be taken out every day into the open 
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tage the poor ſufferers reaped from the evils the 
_ being to die without regretting a life 
miſery. 

— humane ! It is the firſt, the chief of 
moral duties, to exerciſe humanity to every thing, 
of what age or condition foever, that is relative 
to man. What! is wiſdom void of humanity ? 
Have a tender regard for children ; indulge them 
in their diverſions, their pleaſures, and in every 
thing dictated by their harmleſs natures. 

Who is there among us that has not, at times, 
looked back with regret on that period of our 
wherein the countenance was always ſmi- 
ling, and the heart as conſtantly at eaſe. Why 
will you deprive the little innocents of the en- 
j nt of a ſeaſon ſo ſhort and tranſient? of a 
eſſing fo precious, which they cannot abuſe ? 
by will you clog, with bitterneſs and ſorrow, 
pid moments which will return no more 
than for you? Ye fathers, do you 

the ſtroke of death ſhall fall on your 
pring? Lay 

ſorrow, by depriving them of the enjoy- 
of the moments nature has allotted 
as foon as they become ſenſible of the 
of exiſtence, let them enjoy it, fo that 
whenever it may pleaſe 
they may not die without having taſted of life. 

What exclamations are here raifed againſt me! 
How loud I hear the clamours of that miftaken 
* wiſdom, which leads us perpetually out of our- 
ſelves ; which regards the preſent always as no- 
thing, and, inceſſantly — a future that re · 
cedes as we advance, by taking us from 4 we 
we are in, tranſports us where we —_— 
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is is the time, you will perhaps reply, to 
r human nature: it 1 
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All is in this life a mixture of both; 


We now ating of cififuee 


miſery. 


indeed, 


enjoy a. pure ſenſe of either ; 
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gratifying them. But the object, which at 
appears to be even in our poſſeſſion, flies and out- 
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very man who is defirous only 
„will live happy; and of conſequence will 
live honeſt, for of what advantage would diſho- 
be to him ? 
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to die; but it is agreeable to hope 

live here for ever, and that a better life will put 
an end to the troubles of this. If we were offer- 
ed i on earth, who is there would ac- 
cept ſo melancholy a gift? What reſource, what 
hope, what conſolation, would be left us againit 
the rigour of fortune and the injuſtice of man- 
kind : the i who ſoreſce nothing, are lit- 
tle ſenſible of the value of life, and are little a- 
fraid to loſe it: the enlightened and truly wiſe 
have in proſpect the poſſeſſions of a future life ot 
greater value, which they prefer to all thoſe ot 
the preſent. Ir is only the vain and fuperficial 
pretenders to wiidom, that, in prolonging our 
views to the end of this life, and no fankery have 
done the moſt effential injury to mankind. The 
nc et ſſity of dying is, to a wite man, a reaſon for 
ſupporting the paintul incidents of life. It we 
were not certain ſome time or other to loſe it, it 
would coſt us too much in its preſervation. 

As ta moral evils, they all depend on cpinion, 
except one, which is guilt, and that depends on 
ourſelves: our phy ſical evils either deſtroy them - 
felves or us. Lime or death are wmtallible reme - 
dies: but we ſuffer ſo much the more by them 
in proportion as we are ignorant how to bear 
them; and torment ourſelves juſt as much more, 
by endeavouring to cure our maladics, as we ſui- 
fer in ſupporting them. Live according to na- 
ture, be patient, and baniſh the phyſicians: by 
this means you will not, indeed, eſcape death, 
but you will feel its pangs but once; whereas, 
otherwiſc, it will be every day repreſented to your 
troubled * its horrors; 3 

2 


die or recover, let him live at leaſt as long as he 


can. 


before we have begun to live. It is conceived, 
to ſelt-preſer- 


as the means of it are in his power : when 

are out of his reach, he lies down contented, 
and dies, without tormenting himſelf to no pur- 
poſe. Thus the firit principle of reſignation is 
inſtilled into us by nature. Savages and brutes 
ſtruggle bur little with death, but expire with- 
out complaining. This natural principle being 
deſtroyed, others are to be deduced from reaſon ; 
6— 00 
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very one expands himſelf, if I may fo fay, over 
the face of the earth, and becomes 


How many 
hp 
countries they have never ſeen 


merchants are r red to trade to the Indies, to 
furniſh out the crics of Paris? 

Is this nature, which thus tranſports men ſo 
far from themſelves? Doth nature lay us under 
this dependence, to learn our deſtiny from o- 
thers, and even ſometimes be the laſt to hear of 
it; ſo that a man may die happy or miſerable, 
NE de - ens | * 
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ſters: And your miniſters, in turn, what are 
they? the ſubjects of their ſecretarics, clerks, 
and miſtreſſes, the ſervants of their very ſervants. 
Seize, ufurp every thing, and then diſtribute 
gold by handfuls, erect batteries and gibbets, 
make laws, proclaim edicts, increaſe the num- 
ber of your ſpies, foldiers, prifons, and executi- 
oners z impotent, ſovereigns! what end 
will all this anſwer? You will be no better fer- 
ved, no lefs plundered and deceived, and not a 
jot more abſolute. You will be ever faying, 
Such is our fovereign will and „and 
always doing the will and pleaſure of others. 

He only performs the actions of his own will, 
who ſtands in no need of the aſſiſtance of otheis 
to put his deſigns in execution : and hence it 
follows, that the greateſt of all bleſſings is nor 
authority, but liberty. A man truly free, wills 
only what he is able to perform, and performs 
what he pleaſes. This is my fundamental maxim. 
It need only be applied to a ſtate of infancy, 
— the — education will naturally flow 

. 

Society has enervated man, not only by de- 

priving him cf the privilege of exerting his na- 


ce alſo we may ſee what is the weakneſs 
compared with that of a man, If 
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of infancy. Nature hath provided for it, 
ment of to their offspring. 
2 2 carried to 


My — 
ſtate, intro- 

duce their children into the world too young. 
By increaſing the number of their wants, inſtead 
of relieving, they augment the natural weakneſs 
of infancy. They augment it farther, in re- 
quiring more of a child than is required by na- 
ture, in ſubj to the will of the parent 


A wife man knows and will keep his place; 
but a child is i of his, and therefore can- 
not confine himſelf to it. There are a thouſand 
avenues through which he will be apt to efcape: 
it belongs to thoſe who have the care of his edu- 
to prevent him; a taſk, by the 
way, which is not very caſy. He ſhould be 
neither treated as an irrational animal, nor as a 
man ; but fimply as a child : he thould be made 
ſenfible of his weakneſs, but not abandoned to 
ſuffer by it; he ſhould be taught dependence, 
and not merely obedience; he ſhould be initruc- 
ted to aſk, not to command. He is in a 
ſtate of ſubmiſſion to others, ouly becaule of bis 

Wants, 


— — 
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wants, and becauſe they know better than him- 
ſelf what is good or hurtful for him. No one 
hath a right, not even the father of a child, to 
command it to do any thing that is uſeleſs. 
Before prejudice and cuſtom have altered our 
natural difpofitions, the happineſs of children, 
as well as of men, conſiſts in the exercife of their 
liberty ; but this liberty in the frſt is limited by 
their weakneſs. Whoſocver does what he will 
is happy, provided he is capable of doing it 
himfelf : this is the caſe with man in a ſtate of 
nature. But though a man act as he pleaſes, 
et if his defires ſurpaſs his perſonal abilities, 
be is not happy : this is the cafe with children 
in the ſame ſtate. They enjoy, even in that of 
nature, but an imperfect liberty, reſembling. 
that which men enjoy in a ſtate of civil ſociety. 
As we all ſtand in nced of each other, we be- 
come by that means, weak and miſerable. Na- 
ture intended us to be men ; the laws and 
cuſtoms of ſocĩety have reduced us to the con- 
dition of children. The rich, the great, the 
powerful, are all mere infants, who, freeing e- 
one ſolicitous to relie ve their miſery, de- 
duce from thence the moit puerile vanity, and 
are proud of that fervice and attendance which 
would not be paid them it they were completely 
men. | 
Theſe confiderations are of great importance, 
and may ferve to account tor all the cuntradic- 
tions we meet with in the focial tyſtem. Man 
is ſubjected by two kinds of dependence: the 
firſt on circumitances and things, which is that 
of nature ; and the fecond on men, which is the 
effect of ſocicty. Ihe former being merely 
Phy- 
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on circumitances ; you will then fol- 
the order of nature in the progreſs of his e- 
ducation. Oppoſe to his inditcreet deſires only 
phyſical obſtacles, or the inconveniencies natu- 
rally ariſing from the actions themſelves ; theſe 
he will remember on a future occaſion : without 
forbidding him to do ill, it is ſuſficient to pre- 
vent him. 
ſhould lay 
Give him nothing becauſe he defires it, but be- 
cauſe it is e for him. Let him not know, 
that 

ttt to don. re 

pretcribed 


moaſtrated, that the wills of individuals cannot be 
or fubjeed by any iy ſlem of laws, 
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fingers. They may go, if they will, to the ſire 
and warm themſelves; yet this they refuſe to do; 
and, if you ſhould compel them to it, they would 
fuffer an hundred times more trom your 
than from that of the cold. Of what then do you 
complain? Do I make the child unhappy by ex- 
poling him only to thoſe inconveniencies he chu- 
ſes to ſuffer? No. I make him happy for the pre- 
ſent, by leaving him to enjoy his liberty; and pre- 
pare him for being fo hereafter, by arming him 
againſt thoie evils he muſt neceſſarily encounter. 
It it on his choice to be my pupil or 
yours, do you think he would hefitate a moment - 
which to prefer ? - 
Can you conceive any being can be truly hap- 
py in circumſtances inconfiſtent with its conſti- 
tution? And is it not inconfiſtent with the con- 
ſticution of man, to endeavour to exempt him 
from all the evils incident to his ſpecies? Yes, I 
will maintain it, that we are capacitated to ex- 
perience great pleaſure only, by being inured to 
fight pain: ſuch is the nature of man. If his 
phyſical conſtitution be too vigorous, his moral 
conſtitution tends to depravity. "The man who 
ſhould be ignorant of pain, would be a ftranger 
alſo to the ſenſations of humanity, and the ten- 
der teclings of compaſſion for his ſpecies; his 
heart would be unſuſceptible of ſympathy, he 
would be unſocial, he would be a monſter a- 
mong his tellow-creatures. 

Would you know the moſt infallible to 
e 
him to obtain thing he deſires: for, thoſe 
defires ſtil} increafing from the facility of grati- 
fcation, your incapacity ta ſatisfy them muſt 

L 2 ſooner 
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ſooner or later reduce you to the neceſſity of a 
refuſal; and that refuſal, 3 Pk 
will give him more trouble than even the want 
of that which he defires. 


6 —— thing as 
his own which he has in bis power. In this 
ſenſe, the principle of Hobbes is true to a cer- 
Lain degree. Could we increaſe with our de- 
fire the means of gratifying them, every one 
would conceive himſelf the lord over all. The 
child, therefore, who nceds only defire a thing 
to obtain it, is led naturally to imagine himſelf 
the proprietor of the univerſe: he looks upon all 
mankind as his flavesz and when any thing is 
at length reſuſed him, he, who conceives not 
the impoſſibility of executing any of his com- 
manda, eſteems ſuch refuſal as an act of rebel- 
lion: all the reaſons that can be given him at an 
age incapable of reaſoning, appear to him only 
pretexts : he ſees your ill- will through the whole : 
the ſenſe of an imaginary injuſtice fours his dif- 
poſition, he begins to hate every body; and 
without ever thinking himſelf obliged 4. their 
complaiſance, is at their contradiction. 
How is it poſſible for me to conceive that a 
child, thus ſubject to be made the prey of the 
moſt iraſcible paſſions, can ever be happy! a ty- 
rant, that is at once the meaneſt of flaves, and 
the moſt miſerable of human beings! I have 


ſeen children, educated in this manner, who 
wanted 
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wanted their nurſe to overturn the houſe, by ſet- 
for 


ting her ſhoulder agarnſt it; who would 
the waethes-onch on the tap 65 Ws Barge foe 
in full march to ſtand ſtill, that 
jercing the air 


a 
might hear the drums; piercing 

their cries, and refuſing to hear RES 
could be faid to them, if their requeits were not 


immediately with. It is in vain you 
would, on ſuch occaſions, endeavour to pay 
them : their defires, irritated by the 
which have ufually been «bo are bent 
on im poſſi bi whilſt they meet on every fide 
with nothing but contradictions, obſtacles, ſut- 


If theſe notions of tyranny and command 
make men miſerable in their infancy, how much 
more will they do fo as they grow up, when the 
relations they ſtand in to others become more 
numerous and extenſive? Accuſtomed to fee 
every thing give way to their defires, how will 
they be ſurpriſed, in entering on the world, to 
ſee every thing reſiſt their will, and to find them- 
ſelves opprefied by the weight of that univerſe 
which they i 
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a child imperious and refractory, command- 
ing one that comes near it, and impu- 
dent g the tone of a maſter over thoſe 
who only to leave it, and it muſt periſh? 

On the other hand, who muſt not fee that a 


prices, in depriving 

which it can fo little abuſe, and is of ſo little 
uſe to itſelf, or to us who take it away? If there 
be no object fo deferving contempt as an inſo- 
lent child, there is none fo deſerving our com- 
paſſion as a timid and baſhſul one. Since we 
enter, at the age of diſcretion, into public flavery, 
why thould we be previouſly ſubjetted to private 
ſervitude? Let us one moment at leaſt of 
human life to be exempted from that yoke which 
nature has not im 3 let us permit our chil- 
dren the free exerciſe of that natural li 


which 
cle at a diſtance, for ſome time at leaſt, 
vices which are contracted in the bon- 
Let the advocates for ſeverity, 
2 ene parents 
who are fla ves to their children, on the other, 
offer what frivolous objections they pleaſe; it is 
proper for them, before they boaſt the excellence 
of their own methods, to ſtudy that of nature. 
But to return to practice: I faid 
5 ſhould obtain nothing merely becauſe 
alks for it, but becauſe he ſtands in need of 
it *; that he ſhould be made to do nothing wn 
* It to be obſerved, that as is often a neceſſity, 
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of obedience, but only out of neceſſity: thus 
the words command and obey ſhould have no 
place in his dictionary, much lefs thoſe of duty 
and o5/igation ; but thoſe of power, neceſſity, 
impotence, and reſtraint, ought to ſtand forth 
in capitals. - Before children arrive at years of 
diſcretion, they can form no ideas of moral be- 
ings or ſocial relations: it is proper, therefore, 
to avoid, as much as poſſible, the uſe of thoſe 
terms which expreſs them; leit, if made uſe of 
in their hearing, children ſhould at firſt annex 
ideas to them which afterwards it may be dit- 
ficult to ſeparate. 'The firſt wrong idea that he 
forms, becomes the feed of error and of vice. 
It is to this firſt ſtep that we ſhould give parti- 
cular attention. Order it fo, therefore, that, 

while he continues to be affected only by ſen- 

fible objects, all his ideas be confined to his 

fenfations; let him perceive nothing but the 
material world about him : otherwiie you may 

be aſſured, that either he muſt hear you ſay no- 

thing of the moral world at all, or he will form 

ſuch fantaſtical notions of it as you will not be 

able to efface all the days of bis life. 

Mr Locke's maxim was to educate children 
by reaſoning with them; and it is that which 
is now moſt in vogue. The ſucceſs of it, how - 
ever, doth not appear to recommend it; for my 

own 
fore but one fire only which ſhould not be gratified, and 
this is the defire of exatting obedience. Henee it follows, that 
in every thing they demand, it is the motive which excites 
them to make ſuch demand, which ought to engage our atten- 
tion. Indulge them, as much as poſſible, in every thing which 
may give them real pleaſure ; but conilantly refuſe them what 
require from motives of caprice, or merely to c:excile their 
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part, I meet with no children fo filly and 
a e with whom fo much argu- 


great end of a good 

education is to form a reaſonable man; and we 
to educate a child by the means of rea- 
This is beginning where we ſhould leave 


off, and making an implement of the work we 
are about | 


If children were capable of reaſoning, they 
would ftand in no need of education; but, in 
talking to them fo early a language they do not 
underſtand, we uſe them to content themſclves 
with words, to cavil at every thing that is faid 
to them, to think themſelves as wiſe as their 
maſters, and to become petulant and captious : 
at the ſame time, whatever we imagine to ob- 
tain of them by reaſonable motives, is eſfected 
by thoſe of covetouſneſs, fear, or vanity, always 
annexed. 

We may reduce almoit all the leſſons of mo- 
rality that have, or can be, formed for the uſe 
of children, to the following formula. 

Maſter. You muſt not do fo. 

Child. And why mult I not do ſo? 

Maſter. Becauſe it is naughty. 

Child. Naughty! what is that being naughty ? 

Mafter. Doing what you are forbid. 

Child. And what harm is there in doing what 
one is torbid ? | 

Mafjler. 
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Maſter. The harm is, you will be whipped 
for diſobedience. | 

Child. Then I will do it fo that no body ſhall 
know any thing of the matter. 

Mafier. O, but you will be watched. 

Child. Ah! but then I will hide myſelf. 

Mafter. "Then you will be examined. 

Child. Then I will tell a fib. 

Maſler. But you muit not tell fibs. 

Child. Why muſt not 1? 

Mafter. Becauſe it is naughty, Cc. 

Thus we go round the eircle ; and yet, if we 
go out of it, the child underitands us no longer. 

Are not theſe very uſetul inſtructions, think 
| ? I could be very curious to know what 
could be ſubſtituted in the place of this fine dia- 
Locke himſelf would certainly have been 
embaraſſed had he been afced to puzzhng a que- 
ſtion. To diſtinguiſh between good and evil, to 
perceive the tea ſons on which our moral obliga- 
tions are founded, is rot the buſincſs, as it is 
not within the capacity, of a child. 

Nature requires children to be children before 
they are men, By endeavouring to pervert this 
order, we produce forward fruits, that have nei- 
ther maturity nor tatte, and will not fail ioon 
to wither or corrupt. Hence it is we have fo 
many young profeſſors and old children. Child- 
hood hath its manner of ſeeing, perceiving, and 
thinking, pecnliar to icfelf ; nor is there any 
thing more atiurd than our being anxious to 
ſubſtitute our own in its ſtead. I would as foon . 
require an inſaat to be five feet high, as a boy to 
have judgment at ten years of age. In fact, of 
what uſe would realon be to him at that age? 

Rua- 
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Reaſon is given us as a check upon our power; 
a child has no need of ſuch reſtraint. 
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required, and we imagine them convin- 
are only haraſſed and intimidated. 


L 
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i. and ol from you their afeftions, 
you teach them to difſemble, he, and deceive, 
in order to extort rewards, or avoid puniſhment: 
and laſtly, by uſing them to conceal their real 
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authority over him. 
be made ſenſible that he is are 
ſtrong ; that, from your ſituation and his, he lies 
neceſſarily at your mercy : let him know, let him 
learn to perceive this circumſtance; let him ear- 
ly feel on his aſpiring creſt the hard yoke na- 
ture hath impoſed on man, the heavy yoke of 
finite being muſt 
in the nature 


* We may be very certain that a child will think every in- 
te ER 
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come pro- 

nounced, be W oo 1 againſt which 

when a child hath ſome few times exhauſted his 

— oy - <a 
to overthrow it again. 

"By iis moins, ou will render his diſpoſi- 
tion patient, equal, reGgned, and peaceable, even 
when he is not indulged in the purſuit of his 
own inclinations: for it is in the nature of man 
to endure patiently the abſolute neceſſity of his 
circumſtances, but not the and evil 
diſpoſition of his fellow-creatures. It is all gane, 
is an anſwer which a child never objects, 
at leaſt if he believes it true. After all, it muſt 
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ſtrange, that, ever ſince mankind have taken it 
into their heads to trouble themſelves fo much 
about the education of children, they ſhould ne - 
ver have thought of any other inſtruments to ef- 
dec their purpoſe than thoſe of emulation, jea- 
loufy, envy, pride, covetouſneſs, and fervile fear; 


no kind of puniſhment, for de knows not what 
it is to be in fault: ̃„9—œ— * 
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don, for he cannot offend you. As he is inſen- 
fible of all moral obligation, he cannot do any 
thing morally evil, or that is deſerving of pu- 
niſhment or 

I foreſee the reader will be 
if he judges of ſuch a child by his own: in this, 
however, he is miſtaken. The conſtant reſtraint 
in which you keep your pupils irritates their vi- 
vacity ; the more they are reſtrained under your 
Sr e- 
ſcape from it; they muſt indemnif — 
when they can, for that ſevere you 
impoſe on them. Two ſcholars, broke looſe frora 
a ſchool in town, will do more miſchief in a 
Gy ne ney Ge boys in the pariſh. 
Shut up one of theſe young gentlemen with the 
fon of a peafant of the ſame age; and the firit 
* turned all the moveables in 
the room topſy- turvy, before the latter ſhould . 
have ftirred from his feat. What can be the rea- 
fon of this, if the one be not in a hurry to abuſe 
his momentary liberty, while the other, accuſto- 
med to freedom, is not in any haſte to make uſe 
of it ? and yet the children of peaſants, being 
frequently humoured and thwarted, are very far 
from being in that order in which I could with 
to ſoe yours. 

Let us lay it down as an inccnteſtable maxim, 
Tbat the firſt emotions of nature are alwa 
right: there is no original perverſity in the hu- 
man heart. I will venture to is not a 
fingle vice to be found there; that one could not 
fay how and which it entered. The 
pathon natural to man 1s the love of himſelf, er 
ſell- love taken in 3 ſenſe. This = 
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fon conſidered in itſelf, or as relative to us, is 
good and ufeful; and, as it has no neceſſary re- 
lation to any one elſe, it is in that reſpect natu- 
rally indifferent: it becomes good or evil, there- 
fore, from our of it, and the ſeveral 
relations we give it. Till the guide of felf-love, 
then, which is reaſon, a child ſhould do 
nothing merely becauſe he is ſeen or heard, no- 
thing from cauſes merely relative to others, but 
only thoſe things which nature requires and in- 
iti gates; and then he will never do wrong. 

1 do not mean that he will never do any miſ- 
chief, that he will never hurt himſelf, or per- 
t2ps break in pieces a valuable utenfil that may 
happen to be unluckily placed within his reach. 
He may do a great deal of harm without doing 
#11 : becauſe the evil of the action depends on bis 
mtention to do an injury, and he will be always 
tree from ſuch intention. Should he not, and 
thould he once acquire an evil intention, he is 
already ſpoiled ; he is vitious almoſt beyond re- 
medy. 

2 action may be evil in the eyes of avarice, 
that is not fo in thoſe of reaſon. In leaving chil- 
dren at full liberty to play about as they pleaſe, 
it is proper to remove every thing out of their 
way that may render their agility or wantonneſs 
expenſive; thus nothing that is brittle and coſt- 
ly ſhould be left within their teach. Let the 
furniture of their apartment be coarfe and ſolid : 
let them have no looking-glafs, no china, nor other 
objects of luxury. As to my Emilius, whom I 
educate in the country, his chamber ſhall have 
nothing in it whereby it may be diſtinguiſhed 
from that of the meaneſt peaſant. ata -- * 

Pe 
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ſhould it be carefully ornamented, when he 
ts flag in it fo ver = me? Boz 3 Goger 3 be 
will himſelf decorate it after his own fancy; we 
R 
» notwithſtandin precaution, 
child ſhould commit fone diforder, ang" ar 
piece of furniture, do not go to puniſh or 
him for your own negligence : do not let 
hear from you a fingſe word of repraaed; 
difpleafed, but 


by accident: in a word, think you 
— — . — 
yourſelf to ſay nothing about the matter. 
May I venture here to lay down the greateſt, 
moſt important, and moſt uſeful rule of educa- 
tion? It is this, Not to gain time, but to loſe it. 
The generality of readers will be io good as to 
excuſe my paradoxes; there is an abſolute ne - 
for them in making reſlections: and, fay 
what you will, I had rather be remarkable for · 
hunting after a paradox, than for being miſled 
by prejudice. The molt critical interval of hu- 
man life is that between the hour of our birth 
and twelve years of age. 'This is the time where- 
in vice and error take root, without our being 
polleiſed » any inſtrument to deſtroy them: and 
when the im is found, they are fo deep- 
2 that they are no longer to be era- 
I children took a leap from their mo- 

ther's breaſt, and at once arrived at the age of 
reaſon, the methods of education now utually 
taken with them would be very proper; but ac- 
cording to the progreſs of nature, they require 
* We ſhould not 
M3 tampe: 
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; 
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a 
FF 


8 
age of twelve years, without 
ing able to diſtinguiſh his right band from 
left, the eyes of his 
pen to reaſon at your 


87 F 


is in uſe, and you will almoſt always do right. 
As we think it not enough childrem ſhould be 
children, but it is expected they ſhould be maſ- 
ters of arts; — tink hey 


can never have too many 


reprimands, menaces, * > 
fair ſpeeches, and 89 Tou will 
act wiſer than all this, by being reaſonable 


yourſelf, and never arguing with your child, 
particularly in ſtriving to reconcile him to what 
he 
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he diſlikes : for to uſe him to reaſon only 


2 in order to hinder the riſe of e- 
—_— a.hurry 2 — 


Another conſideration, which confirms the 
utility of this method, is the particular geni 
of the child ; which ought to be known before 
it can be judged what moral regimen is beſt 
adapted to it. Every mind hath its peculiar 
turn, according to which it ought to be educa- 
ted; and it is of very material conſequence to 
our endeavours, that it be educated according 
to that turn, and not to any other. The pru- 
dent governor will watch a long time the work- 
ings of nature, will obferve his pupil well be- 
fore he ſpeaks the firſt word to him. Leave then 
his natural character at liberty to unfold itſelf; 
lay it under no reſtraint whatever, that it ma 
the better be laid open to view. Do you gh 
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the time loſt in which a child in thus left at li- 
berty ? Quite ode ng upon ye 
employed: for is it not thus you yourſelt learn 
to hu time ſtill more ? If you ſet 
about any thing, before you know in what man- 
ner to act, you proceed at random: liable to 
miſtake, you are frequently obliged to ods 
what is done; and find ves farther from 
the end deſigned, than if you had been lels pre- 
cipitate to begin the work. Act not like the 
miſer, who lofes much becauſe he is unwilling 
to loſe a little; but facrifice in infancy that time 
which you will regain with uſury in a more ad- 
vanced A prudent phyſician does not go 
blundering to preſcribe, at firſt fight of the lick; 
he inquires firſt into the temperament and cir- 
cumftances of the patient, and then adapts his 
prefcription to them: He begins late to admi- 
niſter his remedies, and hence effects a cure; 
_ while the precipitate phyſician infallibly kills. 
But where, will it be faid, muſt we place an 
infant thus to be educated as an inſenfible be- 
ing, as 2 mere automaton ? Shall we take him 
to the world in the moon, or to fome deſert i- 
fland ? Shall we feparate him from the reſt of 
his ſpecies? Will he nor, if in the world, have 
before him continually the proſpe ct and example 
of the paſſions of others? Will he never meet 
in company with children of his own age? Will 
he not fee his parents, bis neighbours, his nurſe, 
his governeſs, his fervant, and at laſt his go- 
vernor himſclf, who, after all, will be no an- 
gel? This objeQtion is reaſonable and ſolid. Bur 
I told you the natural education of a child 


ren mas Ate hn © - 
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men of ſociety ! that you have made every thing 
which is right, ſo difficult to be put in execu- 
tion ? I perceive the difficulties, I acknow 
them ; and perhaps they are inſurmountable. 
is, „certain, by endeavouring to 
CIT Oy — to a certain de- 
me to point out the end 
A T3 on 
itz but I affirm that he who approaches 
this end, hath ſucceeded the beſt. 
however, is to be remembered, 
any one undertakes to form 
ſhould be formed fuch 


I 
we ſhould 
to 


e, there is time 
to prepare every thing that approaches him, and 
to introduce to his fiiſt obſervations thoſe objects 
which are proper for him to ſee. Render your - 
ſelf reſpectable to all: begin by making your - 
felf beloved, ſo ſhall every one be deſirous to 
pleaſe you. You will never be maſter over 
_—_—_— if you are not maſter of all thoſe a- 

ut him: nor will your authority be of any 
ſervice, if it be not founded on virtuous eſteem. 
It will be to no purpoſe to empty your purſe, or 
ive your money away by uls; I never 
w money make any one beloved. It is 
doubtleſs wrong to be covetous and ning f. 
and to content ourſelves with lamenting the mi- 
ſerable objects we might relieve; but you may 
in vain open your coffers; if you do not alſo o- 
pen your heart, the hearts of others will remain 
ſtill ſhut againſt you. Ir is your time, your 
care, your affections, it is yourfelf you muſt 
| give z 
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give; for otherwiſe, do what you will, it will al- 
ways be remarked that money is not you. 
There are inlances of rode and benevolence 
which have a greater effect, and are really more 
uſeful, than all p-cuniary How many of 
the unfortunate, aud of the fick, have more need 
of conſolation than alms! How many are there 
ol the oppreſſed whom protection would ſerve 
more than money! Reconcile thoſe who are at 
variance, prevent law-fuits; bring children to a 
ſenſe of their duty, and parents to that of indul- 
gence; promote happy marriages ; oppole op- 
preſſion ; ſpare not the credit and intereſt of 
r pupil's family, in favour of the poor and 
helplcfs to hom juſtice is refuſed, or whom 
wal erer 177 2 D<claze yourſelf boldly the 
ector of the unhappy. Be humane, 
— hencſicent. Do — = but 
the deeds of charity. Acts of mercy 
and compaſſion relieve more evils than money. 
Love others, and they will love you; ferve them, 
and they will ſerve you; be a father to them, 
and they will be your children. 

Here preſents itſelf, alſo, another reaſon for 
educating Emilius in the country, at a diſtance 
from the mob of fervanis, who, excepting their 
matters, are the vilett vt mankind; at a diſtance 
from the deteſtable m inn: rs of the town, which 
are varnithed over fo ſpecioufly as to become fe- 
ductive and contagious to children; whereas the 
vices of the peaſants, groſs and without dif 
are more apt to diſgult than ſeduce fuch as are 
not intereſted in their imitation. 

Beſides this, a tutor would, in fuch a fitua- 
tion, be more completely maſter over the * 
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he will tire out your „ and almoſt di- 
— will he. redu ht of ob- 
Thus will he reduce you to filence, 
filence on him; and what can he 


it, adieu to education; all is at an 
he will no longer ſeek opportuni 


2 ha 
it poſſible, for fear of inculcating bad ones. 
This earth was conſtituted by nature to be the 
firſt iſe of man: beware of acting the part 


pa prod 
child who is witneſs of them, becauſe their 
marks are ſtriking, and command attention. 
Anger, in particular, is fo boiſterous in its expreſ- 


gue to make an excellent diſcourſe ? No. No 
excellent diſcourſe at all ; not a word ſhould be 
faid on the occaſion. rr 
witneſs to the ſcene; he will be too much ſur - 


| Prifed at the dight not to alk r 
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Hb 


T7 


chamber, or even to his bed, if needful, and to 

eſcribe him a ftrict regimen : by which means 
EF 
and will look upon them as odious and formi- 
dable; without ever regarding the ſeverity you 
are obliged to make uſe of, in order to cure him 
of them, in the light of a puniſhment. Should 


it fo happen, alſo, that you in ſome 
unguarded moment, ſhould —_ that 
temperance and tion which it ſhould be 

Vol. I. 1 | a your 
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up 
tion to be given ſuch a child, is leſs that of li- 
berry than of property; and in order to give him 


ing nothing; becauſe although ſuch thin 
at his difpoſal, yet he knows not how or w 
be is poſſeſſed of them. To tell him they 


fomebody muſt have a prior right to them; and 
it is the principle of property itſelf which we 
want to explain to him. Add to this, that a 
ift betokens a convention or agreement between 

parties, and a child” cannot be made to com- 


the nature of a convention. I beg my 
readers will remark, that in this example, as 
well as ia a thouſand others, we might fancy 

our- 


his equals. If he ſhould ever ſtrike any one in carneſt, it 
— dog ward yen. ——— 
is blows with intereſt, and in ſuch a manner as to make bim 


; not thinking that ſuch at- 
in the little creature, whoſe 
fatal had its ſtrength been equal to its 


This is the reaſdn that children want to have thoſe 
> doug — and cry when they are not return- 

to them. This, however, is not the caſe when they come 
to know the nature of a gift; are then only more circum- 
ſpect and cautious of what they give away. 
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we do not often meet with ſuch wild little gar - 
deners as you. With us, nobody meddles with 
another's garden; but has a regard to the fruits 


of his labour, in order to fecure thoſe of his 
own. 
Emil. Well, but what muſt I do? I have no 


ſhall walk in it no morez 
ul not throw my time and 


labour h 
Rouff. No, that would be unreaſonable ; but 
can- 


— 


Y 25, 
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ff 
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ance on a difficult ſubject, I ſhall give another 


ſpoil every thing he lays his 
hands on. Be not with him; 2 
what you are fearful of his ſpoiling, out of his 
reach. If he break the utenfils which he ſtands 
in daily need of, be not in hafte to give him o- 
him experience the want of them. 
the windows of his apartment, let 

day and night in upon him, 
without troubling yourſelf about his catching 
cold z for it is better he ſhould catch cold, than 


yourſelf, but contrive fo that he may be the 
to feel their effects. After ſome time, indeed, 


that caſe ſay to 6 
petting yourt@ into © pation, Theſe windows 
I took care to have them placed there, 
will pre vent their being broke, by ſhutting 
in a dark room where there are no win- 
break. Serge 
„ be will to cry and ſtorm; nobody, 
— muſt ſeem to hear him. On this, he 
foon change his tone, to the milder notes 
and complaints. At this time, let one 
ſervants paſs by accidentally, of whom he 
doubtleſs beg his deliverance. Without a- 


=75 


de 
4 


= 


ny other pretence, however, the ſervant ſhould 
be directed to fay, I have alſo windows to pre- 


ſerue, and then walk away. In ſhort, after the 
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able to 


we are already in the cir- 


prevent dice, 
cumftances of puniſhing it: hence ariſe the mi- 
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not promiſed at all; or, at moſt, is no more bound than a 


gameſter 


the odds at play, knows how in any 
This principle is of the laſt impor- 


bz 
off. 


, who, by t 


erves to be well conſidered; for it is hete that 


mau begins to act in contradiction to hiwtclt. 


tance, and 
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in his words, or hide from 


liberty 


of 
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is actions, as well as 


ing of him ; why ſhould he not make 
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reat 


hſtanding 


2 ſtrength by an 
to im exert it. you 
brain grow warm, if you 
confound himſelf, let his ideas at firſt ferment 
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is always the fame in all places 
ces. Cato hicelf, during his infancy, was e- 
ſteemed by his whole family as almoſt a fool. 
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child arrives at years of underſtanding, he enter- 
tains not the ideas, but fimply the images, of 
> the difference, between which conſiſts 
in that ſuch images are only the direct paintings 
of perceptible objects, and ideas are the notions 
of ſuch objects determined by their reſpective re- 
lations to each other. A fingle i may ſubſiſt 
in the mind that is ſenſible of it; but every idea 

ppoſes the concomitance of others. 


it is required that we ſhould be able to compare 
them. Our ſenſations are merely paſſive, where- 
as our percepticns, or the ideas formed in con- 
— IE BIOIING 8 om wp gTs 
ciple capable of judging of them. This will 
0s cm demonſtrated. 

I ſay, therefore, that children, being incapable 
of forming a judgment of things, have no real 
memory. They retain, it is true, ſounds, fi- 
gures, and — but ſeldom ideas, and ſtill 
more feldom the connections between them. In 
objecting to what I advance, that children may 
be taught geometrical elements, this inſtance 
may be ſuppoſed to make againſt me; on the 
contrary, however, it makes for me. It may be 
ſhewn, that, fo far are they from being capable 
of reaſoning of themſelves, they are incapable of 
retaining the arguments of others; for, trace 
theſc little geometricians in the ſolving any pro- 
blem, and 


ry 
fect as their other faculties ; as they are almoſt 
always obliged to learn, when they are 
up, the meaning of the words they got 
in their childhood. 


which regard their 
But it is in the depth of their knowledge we de- 
ccive ourſelves, in attributing to them what they 
have not, and fetting them to reaſon about things 
they cannot comprehend. We are ſtill farther 
deceived, in wanting to render them attentive to 


4 


I have an hundred timer, while I have been writing, made 
this reflection, viz. That it is impoſſible, in a long work, to 
ive always preciſcly the f:me meaning to the fame words. 
There is no language rich and copious enough, to furniſi as 
many terms, turns, and phraics, as aur ideas may require mo- 
difications, The method of defining all our terme, and con- 
ftantly ſubſtituting the definition in the place of what is de- 
fined, is very accurate; but it is impracticable; for how ſhall 
we avoid running round the circle? Defin tions might be very 
uſeful, did we not make uſe of words in their conuftrution. I 
am perſuade, however, a writer — perſpicuous and clear, 
notwithſtanding tlie poverty ot our Ln gusge; rot, indeed, by 
taking words always in the fame acceptation ; but in io mana- 
ging'the matter, that every time a word is made uſe of, the ac- 
ceptation given it ſhall be determined by the ſenſe of the pe- 
riod. In — places, I fay, children are inc2pable of reaſon - 
ing; in others again, I make them reaſon very acutely; and 
do not think I am contradictory in my fentiments ; tho 

| commer deny that 1 frequently contradlict my ſel in my ex rei- 
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Italian words. They made uſe, it is true, of 
the different terms of five or fix dictionaries; 
but they ſtill ſpoke nothing but German. In a 

word, Jul a Child's head with as many ſynoni- 


— 42 — you will ge his 
words only, but not his Janguage, for he can 


It is to conceal the i of children in 
this reſpect, that preceptors prefer the uſe of the 
dead languages, in which are no proper 
judges to find fault with them. The familiar 
uſe of thoſe languages being long ſince loſt, they 
are content to imitate, as well as they can, 
they find written in books; and this they call 
g- If fuch be the Greek and Latin of 
maſters, it is eafy to judge what muſt be that 
of their ſcholars. Yo Baer dove than ans 
through the rudiments of grammar, of which 
they abſolutely underitand nothing, than they 
are ſet to render a diſcourſe ſpoken in their na- 
tive tongue into Latin words; when they are 
advanced a little farther, they are fet to patch 

a theme in proſe rac together the 
phraſe of Cicero, and in verſe with centos from 

They then begin wo think themieives 
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ly teaching him to underſtand the map: we 
teach him the names of countries, towns, and 
rivers, of whoſe exiſtence he has no other idea, 
than as they are marked on the paper before 
him. I remember ſomewhere to have ſeen a 
tract of — Tapes began as follows: What 
is the world? — It is a globe of paſte-board. This 
is exactly the geography of children: for I lay 
it down as certain, that there is not a chi 
ten years of age, though he may 
years in the ſtudy of coſmography and 
the globes, can tell, by the rules he 
taught, how to find his way from Paris 
Dennis; nay, I will venture to ſay, there is 
not one, who, by meins of a plan of his father's 
garden, would be able to go through the ſeveral 
walks and windings without lofing himſelf. Yet 
fuch are thefe learned geographers, who can tell 
to a minute the longitude and latitude of Pekin, 
Ifpahan, Mexico, and all other countries in the 
n world. 
I have heard it faid, that children ſhould be 
d in ſtudies that require nothing more 
than that they ſhould be able to ſee : this maxim 
may poſhbly be right, if there be any fuch ſtu- 
dies; but, for my part, I know of none. 

From a miſtaken notion ſtill more ridiculous, 
they are directed to the ſtudy of hiſtory: it is i- 
magined that hiſtory is not above the capacity of 
children, becauſe it is only a collection of facts: 
but may we not aſk what is underſtood by the 
word fa#s? Is it conceived that the relations 
which determine hiſtorical facts are fo eaſily ta- 
ken in, that the ideas of them are formed with- 
out any trouble in the minds of children? Is it 

ſuppoſed 
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fuppoſed that the knowledge of events is fo eaſi- 
ſeparable from that of their cauſes, or that hi- 
knowledge depends fo little on moral, as 
that one can be obtained without the other? If, 
in the conduct of men, you fee nothing more 
than merely external and phyfical ations, what 
is it you can learn from hiftory? Abſolutely no- 
thing ; but, diveſted of all that renders it inte- 
reſting, this would afford as little plea 
a the other hand, if you would 
regard their actions as connected by moral rela- 
tions, and endeavour to give your pupils an idea 
of thoſe relations, whether 
were above the capa- 


"Forget noe readers, that the perfon who ad- 
dreſſes you in this work, is neither a man of 


learning nor a philofopher, but a plain man, a 
friend to truth, attached to no ſyſtem nor party; 
that he is a mere ſolitary, who, converſing little 
with mankind, has I:fs opportunity of imbibing 
their prejudices, and more time to reflect on 
thoſe things which appcai more ſtriking to him 
in his occaſional commerce with the worid. 
My arguments are lefs tounded on principles than 
on facts; and I conceive that I cannot better 
enable you to judge of their validity, than by 
frequently illuſtrating them by ſuch examples as 
my experience may tug; elit. 

I engaged myſelf once to ſpend ſome days in 
the country, at the houic of a very prudent mo- 
ther, who took great care of her children, and 
of their education. While 1 was there, I hap- 
pencd one morning to be prelent when the elder 
was repeating his leſtion. „„ 
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of merit, who had inſtructed his pupil very well 
in ancient hiſtory, taking up that of Alexander, 
well-known ſtory of 
his phyſician Philip, „ thereon, as it 
well deſerved, at large. On this occaſion he 
made many refleions on tac intrepidity of A- 
lexander, which by no means pleaſed me; but I 
avoided entering into any difpute about the mat- 
ter, that I might not diſcredit him in the eyes of 
his pupil. Being afterwards at table, the com- 
pany did not fail, agreeable to the French cuf- 
tom, of making the young gentleman talk pret- 
ty fluently on various ſubjects. The vivacity 
natural to his age, and the expectation of certain 
applauſe, made him throw a number of filly re- 
marks; among which, however, now and then 
a lucky hit made up for the reſt. At length the 
hiſtory of the phyfician was brought on the car- 
„which he related very plainly and graceful- 

- After the ulual tribute of applauſe expected 
by the mother, and expected the fon, the 
company began to make their obſervations on 
what had been related. 'The majority blamed 
the temerity of Alexander; while fome few, af- 
ter the example of the preceptor, admired his 
fortitude and courage: from all which I gathec- 
ed, that not one perſon at table knew in what 
conſiſted the beauty of that paſſage. For my 
part, faid I, it appears to me, that if there was 
the leaſt courage or fortitude in that action of 
Alexander, it was only a picce of extravagance. 
On this every one agreed with me that it was 
indeed extravagant. I was going to reply, and 
ee when a female friend, who 
next me, and had not before opened her 
mouth, 
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courage N in that 
» at one — 1 Ger 
without ion or mark of di poor 
they had obliged to take phyſic not 
before, and who ſwallowed it with 
infinite reluctance, had ſtill the taſte of it in his 


analogous to a draught of ſena. It muſt be con- 
ſeſſed, that the fortitude of the hero had made a 


ſhould be required to take, to rival Alexander. 
- Without entering into ſuch explanations as I ſaw 
were above his capacity, I endeavoured to con- 
firm hin in his laudable diſpoſitions, and return- 


ed, ſmiling, within myſelt, at the great fagaci- 
ty of thoſe parents who pretend to teach hiſtory 
to their children. 

It is eaſy for us to teach them to repeat the 
words kings, emperors, wars, conqueſts, reva- 
butions, laws ; but when we come to annex pre- 
ciſe ideas — VEVLS IEG Ws UULY 
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of ſuch a converſation as we held with Robert 
the gardener, in order to make ourſelves under- 
ſtood. 


1 foreſee that ſome of my readers, diffatisfied 
dily conſented to be filent, 


As no ſcience conſiſts in the of 
words, fo there is no ſtudy proper for children. 
As they have no certain ideas, fo they have no real 

3 for I do not eall that fo which is re- 
tentive only of mere ſenfations. What fignifies 
imprinting on their minds a catalogue of figns 
which to them repreſent nothing? Is it to be 
feared, that, in acquiring the knowledge of 
things, they will not acquire alſo that of figns? 
Why then ſhall we put them to the unneceflary 
of learning them twice? And yet what 
dangerous prejudices do we not begin to inſti}, 
by impoſſing on them, as a ſeience, a heap of 
words, which to them are without meaning ! In 
the very firft unintelligible ſentence with which 
a child fits down ſatĩsſied, in the very firſt thing 
he takes upon truſt, or learns from others, with- 
out being himſelf convinced of its utility . 
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hood, the truth couched underneath it eſcapes 
their notice? Yet fo it is; and the means 
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+ 
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The Raven and the Fox. 


Maitre Corbeau, fur un arbre perche, 
Maſter Raven, on a tree perched, 


i of the word 


But what is, fur wn arbre perche? We do not 

fav, on @ tree perched, but, perched on a tree. 

We muſt therefore talk to him of the tranſpoG- 

tion of words, by poetical licence, and inſtruct 

him in the difference between verſe and proſe. 
1 Tenait dans fon bec un fromage. 
l HAM is ls beak» ke 
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Monſieur ! So, Mr is a title which the child 
hears turned into ridicule before he knows it is 


174 


Bl 


24321 


of a 


- tate 222 
bird; and fee how well be will 


4 — 4 


you. 


phenix des hites de ces bois. 


Y bed the lords of theſe 
ou are a phoenix among 
woods. , a - 


A phe- 


hear the cheeſe rattle down through =. 
but 
— ES 


Le 
Renard Yen ſaifit ; et dit, Man bon Man- 


the ene i ps md then fi, My 
cd 
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— „ to explain to a child the nature of an 


think, I have been here 
too circu tal : 1 have been much leſs fo, 
however, than would have been neceſſary to a- 
yie all the complex ideas of that fable, and 


J 


5 


4 


5 


5 


— 
8 


through motives of ſelf-intereſt ? One might 
indeed, that there are ſatyriſts who 


raven; but t 
aſc lang Bag 
fame collection, you think alſo to ſet them an 


* 175 
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the fat 
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Thus the moral of the firſt fable, is to a child 


a leflon of the moſt ſervile flattery 3 that of the 


ſecond, a leſſon of inh ity ; that of the 
were of injuſtice that of te fourth of fate 
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f 
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FL 
ER 


for my own 


my dear author, to read and admire your 


for him to get words by rote,_ 
which he does not underitand one fourth part; 


In thus relieving children from the various o- 
bligations injudiciouſly impoſed on them, I free 


1 
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. 5 but you will ſa 
ſurely to learn to read, at leaſt. a., de 
8988322 will be of any 1 


him; r r 


ting » Ga © great diftance our 
ſentiments, our inclinations, and defires ; this is 
an art the utility of which may be made known to 
the ſimpleſt underſtanding. Whence comes it, 
then, that an art io uſeful and 8 ſhould 
prove fo ing to children? The reafon is 
plain; the conſtraint they lie under of cultiva- 
ting it againſt their inclinations, and the miſap- 
ication of it to uſes they cannot comprehend. 
cannot be expected a child ſhould be very cu- 
perſect thoſe means by which he is tor- 
mented: find out the way of making them uſe- 
ful to his pleaſures, and he will then apply to 
them of his own accord. 
It has been made a matter of great importance, 
to find out the beſt method of teaching children 
to read; to this end cards and other implements 
have been invented, fo various and * 
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I will only add a word or two on this head: 
it is an important maxim, that children in ge- 


neral acquire ſpeedily and cerainly what they 


are not I am almoſt cer- 
rain, that ee well bow 
to read and write before he is en years old, de. 
cauſe I give myſelf trouble whether 
Al but I had 
much rather he ſhould never learn to read at all, 
that knowledge at the expence 
that would 4 
uſe would knowing 
diſguſted with learning it, 
to look in a book ever after - 


fk 
11. 


72, 
4 
1 


4 


u 
1 
R 


I inſiſt on my inactive method, 
I perceive the 


im the truth, he will give 
you are fearful 
of giving tim, will flow is upon him from e- 
hide: hence his underſtanding will be vici- 
before it is formed; or his intellects, blunt- 
<4 by long inaftion, will be loſt in the 


functions of mere animal nature. The want of 
being 


* Quiatil, lib. i. cap. 1. 
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being accuſtomed to think in his i , will 
So dis of ts houky of dikbing © hag or 
he hves. 

I believe I could obviate theſe objections; but 
why muſt I be ever anſwering ons ? if 
they are aniwered by the method of education l 
preſcribe, it is a good one; if not, it is defective 
and wrong. I leave it, therefore, to anſwer for 


itſelf. 
on the plan I have begun to 


It, 
delineate, you follow rules directly contrary to 
thoſe which are generally received; if, inſtead 
of exciting the attention of your pupil to diſtant 
objects, and perpetually bewildering him with 
different places, climates, and ages; if, inſtead 
of perplexing his miad in excurtions to the ex- 
tremiries of the earth, and the diſtant regions of 
the ſkies, you keep him conitantly attentive to 
what paſſes in and about himiclf ; you will then 
find him capable of perception; memory, and 
reaſon: this is the order of nature. In propor- 
tion as the ſenſitive becomes an active being, he 
acquires a dĩiſcernment proportional to his cor- 
poreal abilities: when he poſſeſſes more of the 
latter, alſo, than are neceffary for his preſerva- 
tion, it is with that redundancy, and not before, 
that he diſplays thoſe ſpeculative facultics Which 
are adapted to the employment of ſuch abilities 
to other purpoſes. Are you deſirous, there- 
fore, to cultivate the underſtanding of your pu- 
Fe cultivate thoſe abilitics on which it depends. 

him in conſtant exerciſe' of body; bring 
bim up robuſt and healthy, in order to make 
him reaſonable and wife: = him work, let him 
run about, let him * a noiſe, in a _ 
2. d 


in point of health and vigour, 
and he will ſoon become a man in under 


of the body — 1 the 
mind; as if the aQion of both were incompati- 
ble, or that the one could not always direct the 
other. 

There are two kinds of men who live in a con- 
tinual exerciſe of body, and think juſt as little 
of the cultivation of their minds: thefe are pea- 
ſants and favages. The former, nevertheleſs, are 
clowniſh, brutal, and dull; while the latter are 

as remarkable for their ſtrong ſenſe, as for their 
garden. Generally ſpeaking, nothing is ſo ſtu- 

d as a clown, nor fo as a favage. 
ze eos difference ? btleſs it a- 
riſes hence: the former being accuſtomed to do 
what he is hd, er whe dis Biker aids 10-40 bo- 
fore him, plods on in the fame beaten track; 
and being little better than a mere machine, con- 


ſtantly employed in the ſame manner, habit and 
obedience ftand with him in the place of reaſon. 

As to the favage, the caſe is widely different; 
being attached to no one place, —— 
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tled taſk, obedient to none, and reſtrained by 
no other law than his own will, he is obliged to 
reaſon upon every action of his life; he makes 
not a motion, nor takes a ſtep, without having 
previouſly conſidered the confequences. Thus 
the more his — is exerciſed, the more is his 


Which would moſt reſemble the ſavage, and 
ww the peaſant, Emilius, or the more 
reer 

in every thing to dictatorial authority, 
LAT. Go b rr he 
dares not eat when he is h „ fmile when he 
is pleaſed, or weep when he is fad ; he dares 
not preſent one hand inftead of the other, nor 
take a ſtep otherwiſe than he is directed; in a 
little time he will ſcarce venture to breathe, 
except agrecably to ſome {tated rules. To what 

do you require him to think, when you 
always take the trouble to think for him? 
always aiſured of your forecalt, what 
hath he for any of his own? feeing that you 
charge yourſelf with the care of his ; 
and welfare, he finds himſelf freed from that ſo- 


he knows that you 

from the ſhower. Why ſhould he take care to 
of his excurſions? he is not 

afraid that you will let him loſe his dinner. If 
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were taught to look out ſharp for their dinner. 
Were they the greater blockheads for this when 
they grew up? The force and keennels of their 
repartees are, on the » well known. 
Formed for univerſal conqueſt, they triumphed 
over their enemies in every kind of warfare; the 
talkative Athenians being equally afraid both of 
their tongues and their ſwords. 
In the uſual method of education, the maſter 
commands, and thence imagines that he governs 
bis pupil; whereas it is in fact the latter who 
governs him. A child makes uſe of what you 
require of him, to obtain what he pleaſes of you; 
and knows very well how to make you beſtyw 
on him eight hours of complaifance for one of | 
his diligence. You are every moment obliged 
to enter into treaty with him; the covenants of 
which, as you propoſe them in your manner, 
and he executes them in his, always turn out to 
the gratification of his humours ; . 
when you are fo indiſcreet as to make ſuch 
fers to him as he is ſure to obtain, * he 
perform the conditions of the agreement or not. 
ly penetrates farther into the de- 


ſigns of the maſter, than the maſter into the in- 
clinations of a child: this indeed is but natural; 


vanity. 
Take » comrary method with your pupil; le 


* 
, 
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always be his own maſter in and 
— care to be fo in reality. There is 
no L which preſerves 
* ＋ . liberty z it is by theſe means 
the will itſelf is led captive. The poor 
child, w who 4 — nothing, who is capable of 
, y fuſficiently METCY 
Do nor you diſpoſe with Sed ws dn of 
every thing about him ? Are not you capable of 
affecting him juſt as you pleaic ? His employ- 
ment, his ſports, his pleaſures, his pains, are 
not all in your power, without his know- 
ing it? Aſſuredly, he ought not to be compel- 
led to do any thing contrary to his inchnations ; 
but then he ought not to be inclined to do any 
thing contrary to yours : he ought not to take a 
ftep which you had not foreſeen, nor open his 
lips to ſpeak without your knowing what he is 
about to ſay. 

When you have once brought him under ſuch 
regulations, you may indulge him freely in all 
thoſe corporeal exerciſes which his age requires, 
without running the hazard of blunting his in- 
tellecis. Yeu will then fee, that inſtead of em- 
ploying all his ſubtile arts to ſhake off a burthen- 
ſome and difagreeable tyranny, he will be buſied 
only in making the beſt uſe of every thing a- 
bout him. It it in this caſe, you will have rea- 
fon to be ſurpriſed at the ſubtilty of his inven- 
tion, and the ingenuity with which he makes e- 

every thing that is in his power contribute to his 


gra atification, without being obliged to prepoſſeſ- 
or opinion. 


ran 
own will, — 


„ II 


do nothing but what he ought; and, though 
ſhould be in continual motion of body, y 


while he 1s employed only 8 his 
preſent and apparent i 1 find his 
reaſouing faculties difplay the es better, and 


peculiar to himſelf, than if 


character and diſpoſition & his and diſpoſe 
him to receive fuch leſſons as you might intend 
to give him, without his being ſenſible of recei- 
ving any at your hands. Add to this, that he 


would be no more tempted to keep a jealous eye 
— you in a faule. Thi ſecret plea- 


pre 
nn 
a child's concern, — — Landis. 
cover the foibles of thoſe who ſuperintend his 
education. This propenſity leads to vice indeed, 
but does not ariſe from it; its ſource is in the 
child's defire of getting rid of an authority which 
is burthenſome to it. Oppreſſed and galled by 
the yoke impoſed on them, children try all means 
to ſhake it off; to which end the faults they can 
find in their mafters contribute not a little. At 
the fame time, alſo, they acquire the ill-natured 
wn cor gens een 
and take a pleaſure in diſcovering them. This 
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is another cauſe of vice in the human heart, 
which in that of Emilius I take care to remove: 
having no intereſt in diſcovering my faults, he 
will not pry into my actions, and will be under 
little temptation to find faults in others. 

r difficult to put in 


no upto they are not duly conſidered ; 
— þ wc ey are not fo diſſicult as may be 
have a right to ſuppoſe you poſſeſ- 
HAS ces ualifications for the em- 
ployment you have undertaken. It is to be pre- 
fumed you are not unacquainted with the natu- 
rogreſs of the human heart; that you are 


for the ſtudy of mankind in — 
and your pupil in particular; and that you know 


intereſting 
required than to poſſeſs the implements of edu- 
cation, 3 of them? 


you are wrong. 
Caprice in — Þ ater the Cer of warueh 


is, I ſuppoſe, excited his curiofity, and gave 

him an inclination to try if I ſhould dare to dif- 

obey him. Accordingly, the next night, he wa- 
fame hour 


I 
1 
5 
9 
f 
= 
9 


pt 


7 


bed. ae 
wering him fo la- 
room for the tin- 
I could not help 
with the 

tleſs attempts 


f 


for 

y Upon 

this he began to ſtalk about the chamber, ſinging, 
hallooing, and making as much noiſe as be 
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to the mother in the ſame ftrain as I had 

to the child. Madam, faid I very coldly, 
— « 


L 


] 


8 
F 


your own meaſures on 
ing occaſion for me, however, 


HALL 
f 


5 
on 
Ty 


1 


ready to go with, 
him ; and he always took par- 
to make choice of thofe times when 


ver me, and to avenge himſelf in the day - time 
for the repoſe he was obliged to let me enjoy in 
the night. I entered at firſt very readily into 
all his defigns, and fet out with an endeavour 
ro convince him of the pleafure I thould take in 
obliging him. But having done this, I took 

different meaſures to cure him of his caprice. 
It was neceſſary to confirm him firſt in the na- 
ture of his error, which was not difficult. Be- 
ing ſenſible that children think only about the 
preſent, it was eaſy for me to take the advan- 
tage I had over him in point of foreſight. 1 
f 8 2 pro- 


\ 
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provided for him one day an amuſement within 
doors, of which I knew he was 
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Heh 


wy 
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quainted with: his obſtinacy, however, ſtill ſup - 
ported him in his reſolution; and be went down 


that whatever harm came to him, I muſt be an- 
All this bei i 
was prepared for it; and, as * 
public experiment, I had obtained the father's 
gone far from the 


you fee it is a little knave w his father has 
turned out of a — 
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is in the firſt affiſted by the feeling of the hands, 
and in the latter by that exquiſing ſenſe of ſmell- 


uch relate to ouiſelves; 
firſt ſtudy of mankind is a fort of expericaen- 


erſtanding is introduced by the 
kind of ratiocination in man is 
ſenſitive reaſoning ; and this ſerves as 
baſis of his intellectual reaſon. Our firit in- 
ſtructors in philoſophy are our feet, hands, and 
eyes. In ſubſtituting books in their place, we 
do not learn to reafon, but to content ourſelves 
with the ing of others: we learn indeed 
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without trouble or aſſiduity 
years old, will not know all that you intend to 
teach and what his maſters have taught 


My good friends, are miſtaken: I inſtruct 
my pupil in an art, the ſtudy of which is tedious 


thoſe who have made their refleftions on 
the manner of living among the ancients, attri- 


exerciſes that ſtrength of 


bate to their 
body 


ds a ſo eminently diſtinguiſh 


the moderns. Cres, fn 


them from 


Montagne 
how extremely 


to ſhow 
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With reſpect to the colour of their cloaths, 
children are generally fond of the gay and live- 
ly; they ſuit them better alſo, and I fee no rea- 
fon why we ſhould not in fuch cafes conſult their 
natural inclinations; but, as ſoon as ever they 
begin to prefer one ſtuff to another becauſe it is 
rich and coftly, their hearts are infected by lu- 
xury and the caprices of opinion. This kind of 
taſte, 1Turedly, they have not acquired of them- 
ſelves. It is not eaſy to fay what an influence 
the choice of cloaths, and the motives for that 
Choice, have on education. We not 2 
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dich palatable, nor every 


taſte it without 


But I ſhall again, if 


grimace 
I] do not take care, bewilder myſelf with excep- 
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What is not long to be borne, however, 
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the impreſſions of one confirm thoſe of another. 
Meaſure, reckon, weigh, and compare. Exert 
not your force till you have eſtimated the reſiſt- 
fo con- 
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are in be large or ſmall ; whether you are in the 
middle or in one corner. Within fix inches of 
the wall, the very air will give a different fenſa- 
tion to your face to what it does in the middle 


portance 

night naturally ſtrikes a terror into men as well 
as brute animals. Reaſon or knowledge, wiſ- 
dom or courage, deliver few perſons from pay- 
ing this tribute to darkneſs. I have feen caſu- 
pts, free - thinkers, philoſophers, and even foldi- 
ers, whom nothing could daunt by day, tremble 
by night, like women, at the ruſtling of the 
leaves of a tee. This timidity is uſually attri- 


* This terror has been remarkable in ſome eclp- 
fes of the ſun. — = 
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buted to the idle tales told us when young by 
our nurſes. This, however, is a miſtake: it is 
founded in nature; the cauſe of it being the 
fame as that which makes deaf people mi - 


in danger of falling into miſtakes concerning 
— 2 — 
fear, which almoſt every body is ſenſible of in a dark ni 
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of is really founded in nature, and 

appearances do not depend altogether, as the philoſophcrs 

ſuppoſe, on the imagination.” Buffon hiſt. nat. tome vi. p. 22. 
120 edit. 
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us to which the reſemblance of 
forms and the diverſity of diſtances give to objects in the night. 
For when there is juſt enough to enable us to perceive the 
outlines of objects, as we know there is the greater quantity of air 
between us and objects at the — 
ſhould appear lefs diſtinct than if thoſe objects were nearer. 
Thus habit, we fee, is ſufficient to prevent us from falling inte 
the miſtake pointed out by M. Buffon : but whatever explica- 
tion be preferred, my method is efficacious, and perfectly con- 
formable to experience. 
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noble ee mh that in the dark th 
ear is always liſtening. At the leaſt noiſe that 


Is every thing filent around me? I am not 
= more tranquil on that ſcore ; for, after all, 
is poſſible for me to be ſurpriſed without noiſe. 

Ie is me, therefore, to conceive e- 
very thing me in the ſtate it was before, 


bring imagination into play, 
I foon loſe the maſtery of it; but the method 1 


to myſelf ſerves only to alarm 
he more. I I hear a noife, I am alarmed 
r of robbers; if all is-in profound blence, 


—— is haunted with ſpectres and 
: that vi which felf- 2 


- whereas inſtinct, more 
in a different train. To what 


ing 
The cauſe of the evil being found, it ſuffici- 
a Habit, in every 
the effects of imagination : theſe 
are excited only by the novelty of the object. 
The ployed in thoſe 


imagination is never em 
which are familiar to us; theſe affect only the 
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this book as it ſhould be, it is neceffary I ſhould 
do it with pleaſure. 

| When I was a boy, I boarded in the country, 
under the care of a clergyman whoſe name was 
Lambercier. I had for my companion, at the 
fame place, a couſin, whoſe parents being much 
richer than mine, he was treated like the heir 
of a family, while I, at a diſtance from my fa- 
ther, was flighted like a poor orphan. This 
great couſin of mine was a remarkable coward, 
particularly in the night: on which account, I 
uſed to jeer and laugh at him ſo much, that Mr 
Lambercier, being wearied with my boalting, 
took it into his head to put my courage to the 
proof. Accordingly, one very dark evening, in 
the autumn, he gave me the key of the church, 
and bid me fetch the Bible that he had left in the 
pulpit ; adding fome reſſections on my boaſted 


magnanimity, that made it impoſſible tor me to 
recede 


I fet out, therefore, without takin 22 
and perhaps it I had taken an 
ſo much the worſe. IT went —— the — ä 
yard very manfully ; for, in the open air, I ne- 
ver was fearful by night. In unlecking the 
church - door, however, I heard an echoi 
found, that I thought reſembled the human 
voice, and which began to ſtagger my reſolution. 
Having opened the door, I went in a little way, 
but foon ſtopped. The protound and filent 
darkneſs that reigned throughout the vaſt fpace 
before me, made my hair perfectly ſtand on end; 
"I turned back, therefore, and ran trembling out 
of the church. In my return, however, meet- 
ing with a little dog, which we ufed to call Sul- 
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in any degree more attentive and leſs 
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than children ; and ſhould increaſe the diſſi · 
culty of finding the box in proportion to their 
dexterity. Fi to yourſelt a little Hercules 
—ä— adi © be: is db tend elated with 
the ſuppoſed ſucceſs of his expedition. It is laid 
down on the table, and with a deal of 
ceremony. Methink I hear hither the peals of 
laughter and hiſſes of the joyous little company, 
when, inſtead of the expected no- 
ing is found in it but a ſnail-ſhell, a coal, an 
a little turnip, or ſome ſuch trifle, care- 

up in moſa or cotton. 
bang ſome little toy 
newly white-waſhed, and fend 
dark to fetch it without touching 
We ſhould preſently fee, when they 
light, whether they had fulfilled 
itions prefcribed ; the corners of their 
the ſkirts of their coats, or their fleeves, 
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the atm inc cd ted of aut 
Thoſe who require me to be more par- 
ticular, ſhould not read me at all. 

What advantages would not a man, educated 
in this manner, have, in the ni ht, over others? 
His feet accuſtomed to tread firm and ſecure, 
his hands exerciſed in the touch of ſurrounding 


* To uſe children to he attentive, never talk to them about 
any thing in which they are not very ſenſibly intereſted ; but, 
above all, avoid amp. cation and prolixity. At the ſame time, 
alſo, beware of being ambignous or obfeue. 
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tot 
one fimultaneous ſenſation, the temperature, 
magnitude, figure, weight, and folidity of the 
object perceived. Thus the touch being, of all 
our ſenſes, that which informs us beſt of the im- 
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great a diſtance behind it, its operations are 
too extenfive and inſtantaneous to be corrected 
by them. We le nec that the very 


illufions of | 


not perceive diſtance; or rather, with —_— 
=o ne wands in ll barring on oh. of 
two trees of equal height, the one at an hun- 
dred paces diſtance ſhould appear as tall and as 
diſtinct as the other which ſtood but ten paces 
off, we ſhould naturally place one cloſe by the 
fide of the other. If we were to perceive the di- 
menſions of all objects, ſuch as they really are, 
. we ſhould perceive no ſpace, but every thing 
would appear immediately in the eye. 

The ſenſe of ſeeing has but one ſtandard 
whereby to judge of the magnitude and diſtance 
of objects; and this is the angle they make in 
the eye; and, as this angle is the ſimple effect 
of a cauſe, the judgment immediate- 
ly excited thereby, leares every particular cauſe 
undeterminate, or neceifarily defective. For 
how is it poſſible for us to tell, on mere inſpec- 
tion, whether the under which I ſee one 
object leſs than another, is fo, becauſe the firſt 
object is really leſs, or becauſe it only exiſts at 
a diſtance. 
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at which ſhall we dine ?—Theſe and a thouſand 
other occaſions of the like kind might be laid 


hold of to effect this 


him abſolutely nothing. I bave already depri 
ved myſelf of the means of exhortations, promi- 
ſes, menaces, and emulation: how then am I 
to excite him to run, without ſaying thing 
to him? To run myſelf, ons an doe ws 
certain, and it alſo be an inconvenient 
method. Beſides, it is ne that he ſhould, 


This therefore ſhould be my method, that is, if 
I ſhould take upon me to act, in ſuch an inſtance. 

In walking out with my young fluggard after 
dinner, I would ſometimes put a couple of cakes, 


ſuch as he ſhould be moſt fon! of, in my pocket; 
we would each of us cat one , and return con- 
tentedly 


* The reader will eaſily underſtand theſe walks are meant to 
be taken in the country. The public walks of great cities age 
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runners, ; * 
of foul play; they lay hold of each other, tumble 
another down, Aon tba gh 


to cut their feet. This furniſhes me with a 

pretext to them, and to make them run 
from different places equally diſtant from the 
The reaſon of this precaution will 


to run well is of fome uſe; and ſee- 
has two legs as well as other boys, 
ins in ſecret to make ſome trials of his a- 
ities. I take care to ſeem not to obſerve him, 
that my ſtratagem takes. After ſome 
begins to think himſelf equal to the 
priſe; and, as I forefaw, affects to impor- 
me for the remaining cake. I, of courſe, 
bim; on which he feems to take pet, and 
« Well, Sir, lay it down on the ſtone; 
mark 


LEES: 
Ht 
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; fo that one having farther to run than 
„bas a viſible difadvantage . but, 


troubling himſelf about the diſtance, he always 
ſmootheſt ground; fo that, foreſeeing 

is choice, I can make him win or loſe the cake 
at pleaſure: this piece of addreſs anfwers more 
ends alſo than one. As my delign, however, 
IS, 
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him have no other rival than myſelf; ſuch, bow- 
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I have ſaidthat is above the capaci- 
ty of children; but that it is fo, is our own fault. 
We do not perceive that their method is not 


conſequences which may be 
poſition, to fix on that 
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to him, that, if the circle were rubbed out, and 
remain ſtill the fame. 

It is common to neglect the nicety of 
— tg 1 — 
But, as we ſhall never trouble 
ourſelves about demonſtrations, our moſt im- 
portant concern will be to draw our EX= 
aCtly; to make a ſquare as perfectly ſquare, and 
a circle as completely round, as poſhble. To 
prove the nexnency of the ignee, we ſhould ex- 
amine it by all its perceptible properties, and 
this would give us of 
diſcovering new ones. 
two halves of a circle, by folding it toget 
the line of its diameter; and of thoſe of a ſquare, 
by doubling it in that of its diagonal. We 
ſhould diſpute whether the obiervable in 
the circle and ſquare thus folded, obtained alſo 
in the parallelogram, the trapezium, and other 
figures. Sometimes, alſo, we ſhould attempt 
to foreſee the ſucceſs of the before 
we made itz to endeavour to allgn the rea- 


= Sc. 
us pupil, 
uſing Sr 


the art 
he be ever fulſered to confound it with the art 
of deſign, in profecuting which he ſhould uſe 
neither of theſe inſtruments. "Theſe indeed 
ſhould be always kept under lock and key; and 
Emilius be very ſeldom, and but for a ſhort time, 
indulged with them, that he might * 
a flovenly way of Ketching his 
ſhould, however, frequently take out our 3 
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known. employing them. Nothing but 
_—_—— 
to the : we cannot alſo too 
much apply ourſelves to the acquirement of this 
Every thing that has once been done is cer- 
tainly Now, nothing is more com- 
mon than to fee ſprightly and dextrous children 
have as much activity of body as grown men. At 
the fairs, we ſee the little zquilibriſts dance upon 
the wire, walk on their hands, leap, and tum- 
ble about with great agility. For how many 

together hath not the attention of the pub- 
ic been en the Italian comedy, with 
the ces of children? Who hath not 
heard, throughout Germany and Italy, of the 
little pantomimical company of the famous Ni- 
colini? Did any one ever remark that the mo- 
tions of thoſe children were leſs free, their atti- 
tudes leſs graceful, their ear leſs nice, or their 
. 
grown? At firit, indeed, our fingers are gene- 
rally ſhort, thick, and {tiff in their motion; our 
hands are plump, and little adapted to graſp any 
thing: all this, however, doth not hinder many 
children from learning to write and draw at an 
age when others are equally incapable of hold- 
pen or the crayon. All Paris muſt re- 
the little Engliſh girl, who at ten years 
performed fuch wonders on the 
z and I ſhall never forget, that I myſelf 
faw, at the houſe of a certain magiſtrate, a 
little boy, his fon, whom the placed, like a ſta- 
table, in the middle of the deſſert; 
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air is neceſſary to affect the organs of hearing, 
nothing leſs than a body in motion can excite in 
the ſenſation of ſound; and if all the bodies 
ſurround us were conſtantly at reſt, we 
never hear the leaſt ſound. In the night, 
moving ourſelves as little as we 
be apprehenſive of danger only 


i 
ö 


jen 
| 


| repercuſſions 7 
Hence ariſe echoes, that repeat the former fen- 
ſation, and make the fonorous body appear to 


much 
ht to the touch, 


As we have compared the ſig 
will be proper to compare it alſo to the ſenſe 
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ing and the clap of 
a child acquaint 


mation. 

We have an organ which anſwers to that of 
hearing, viz. that of the voice; but we have 
none that anſwers in the like manner to that of 
the fight, nor can we imitate colours as we do 
founds. Hence we have one method more of 
cultivating the former ſenſe than the latter: 
this is by exerciſing the active and paſſive or- 
gans reciprocally on each other. 

Man hath three kinds of voice; the ſpeaking 
or articulate voice, the ſinging or melodious 
voice, and the pathetic or accented voice, which 
is the language of the paſſions, and animates 
both our finging and our fpeech. A child hath 
theſe three kinds of voice, as well as a grown 
perſon, but without knowing how to conjoin 
them in the fame manner: he difplays, like us, 
laughter, cries, complaints, exclamations, &c. 
but he is incapable of modifying theſe with the 
various inflections of the other two modes of voice. 
In the moſt perfect union of theſe three voices, 
2 2 con- 
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It will be eaſily i that, as I am nct 


very preſſing to teach him to write, I ſhall not 
be more fo to make him learn mube. No, we 


J 
» I muſt own, this delay ſeems attend- 
ed with ſome difficulties; for, though the know- 
of notes not at firſt more ne- 
eeſfary for thoſe who learn to ſing, than that of 
letters to ſuch as learn to read, there is howe- 


y 
conveyed to us by the ear than by the eye. Ad 
to this, that to underſtand muſic, it is not fuf- 
ficient to be able to play or fing; we muſt learn 
to compole at the fame time, or we thall never 
be maſters of this ſcience. Exerciſe your little 
muſician at firſt in regular, harmonious periode; 


always naturally ariſing — chords eſſen 
tial to the tune, and indicating the baſe in ſuch 
a manner as that he may eaſily perceive and fol- 
low it: for, — it ĩs 
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to be obſerved, be ſhould never ſing to any 
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de ſuffered to approach us, or ſhould be kept at 
a diſtance; of the methods we are to take to o- 


vercome their reſiſtance, or to make uſe of o- 


conſtantly waſting, and ſtand in need of being 
perpetually recruited. Although we are ca 
ble of converting ſome other bodies into the ſub- 
ſtance of ours, we are not indifferent as to the 
— 7 of them. Every thing that offers irfelf 
ield aliment tor the human body; and 

CEC ————§v— 
pet to this end, as they are adapted to the con- 
ftitution of our ſpecies, the climate we inhabit, 
our own particular temperament, and manner of 
livi 

We Gould be poiſoned, or might periſh wich 
hunger, if, in order to make choice of 
aliment, we were obliged to wait till experience 
had inſtructed us: but that Goodneſs, 
which hath made the pleaſures of ſenſible crea- 
tures the inſtruments of their in- 
forms us, by that which is pleaſing to the palate, 
what will with the ftomach. There is 
naturally no phyſician fo infallible as the appe- 
tite; and I doubt much whether, in our primi- 
tive ſtate, thoſe aliments which were the moſt 
agreeable to our taſte, were not alſo the moſt 
wholeſome. 
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to preſerve the taſte of children in its primitive 
and unvitiated ſtate; let their nutriment be ordi- 
dinary and fimple, nor familiariſe their palates 
to any thing that is high flavoured. 

I do not inquire here whether fuch a manner 
of living is healthful or not, as this is not to my 
preſent purpoſe. It is ſufficient for me to give 

it the preference, to know that it is moſt con- 
formable to nature, and that it is the moſt eafily 
convertible into any other. Thoſe who fay we 
ought to accuſtom children to thoſe aliments 
which they are to make uſe of when grown up, 
reaſon, in my opinion, very - Why 
ſhould their nutriment be the fame, when their 
manner of living is fo very different? A man, 
whoſe ſpirits are waſted with care, labour, and 
fatigue, ſtands in need of fucculent aliments 
that may furniih him with new ſpirits; whereas 
a child that is growing, and always ſporting a- 
bout, requires an t nouriſhment, pro- 
ductive of good chyle. Beſides this, a grown 
perſon hath already ſome ſettled rank, employ- 
ment, and reſidence; but who can be certain 
what may happen to be the future circumſtances 
of a child? Take care, in every cafe, not to gire 
him too determinate a form, leſt it ſhould coſt 
him too dear to change it when occaſion re- 
quires. Let us not ſo educate him that he muſt 
periſh with hunger in a foreign „ unleſs 
he travel with a French cook; nor that he may 
be induced to fay hereafter, that the people 
know how to eat in France. Have not I 
occaſionally introduced a mighty pretty enco- 
mium! For my own part, ls bo Lam of a 


different opinion, and ſay, on the contrary, that 


it 
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it is in France only people know not how to eat, 
as ſo much art is required to make their victuals 


„ » hoy dre 


part 
of thoſe which barely exiſt around us. A thou- 
ſand things are indifferent to the touch, the 
hearing, and the ſight; but there is hardly any 
thing indifferent to the, taſte. Add to this, that 
the activity of this ſenſe is altogether phyſical ; 
© ET e 
the imagination; at leaſt, it is that into which 
the imagination enters lets than into any other; 
whereas imitation and fancy often unite a moral 
impreſſion to the phyſical in all others. Thus, 


generally ſpeaking, voluptuous and ſuſceptible 
characters, eaſily affected by the other ſenſes, are 


beſt methed to govern children, is to lead 
by their mouth. The motive of gluttony 


nor takes place 1 but diſappears pre- 
ſently when others make their appearance. Be- 
lere me, a child will ceaſe but too ſoon to think 
of what he is to cat; when his heart is fully en- 
gaged, 
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itſelf, butchers are not admitted on a jury: fa- 
miliarity with blood hardens abandoned wretch- 


> ad carats; or what marine cans 


— chemſelves, by pleading an act of 
neceſſity, and the want of that plenty of other 


proviſion of various kinds, which luxury has in- 
troduced in our times, and which renders our 
conduct in this reſpect by ſo much the more in- 
excuſable. 
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face of the globe, while the other quarter of it 


was covered with woods and barren foreſts. The 

earth produced not ſpontaneouſly delicious fruit; 

we had no implements of agriculture; we were 
I 4 


ſtrangers to the art of huſbandry; and employing 
. AFI N 8 


feſtivals, ſuch our 
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ſhudder ? Dare not hold a piece of li- 
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are. 7 
believe, that, without 


from this 


departing 


or having recourſe 
natomy of the two ſexes, it would not be diſh- 
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dering the medicine not the leſs di 
diſguſt extends itſelf, alfo, to all ſenſations 
that affect us at the ſame time; the imagination 
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come: what an alteration! In a moment his 
eyes loſe their fire, his chearfulneſs is at an end: 
farewell to joy and play. A ſevere and crabbed 


each other, yet always agree 3 and are moves fo- 
happy with any other perſon, as when we are to- 
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to which be has been accuſtomed. 
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the defire of commanding, he will be their ma- 
in 

— 1 4 

heed lived the life of » Ol, cad ths end Wie 

chaſed the perfection he hath attained at the ex- 


: 
- 
; 
; 
= 
II 
: 
5 


in ac- 
quiring the knowledge of his 
age, he hath been as free and happy as his con- 
ſtitution would permit him: 80 if Provi- 


dence ſhould deprive us of him in the bloſſom 

of our hopes, we thal' not have at once to la- 

ment both his life and his death; our forrows 

will not be aggravated by the remembrance of 

thoſe which we have occaſioned him: we ſhall 
it to fay, at leaſt, that he 


'The great inconvenience in this mode of e- 
ducation, is, that the effects of it are not per- 
ceptible to any but perſons of diſcernment ; and 
that children, educated with all the care I have 
would appcar 
only as ſo many blundering uncultivated boys. 
or uſually ſtudies more his own inter- 


and that he deſerves a much better 
He furni ſhes his diſciple, 
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y abilities are diſplayed only in a 
manhood ; that the animal ſpirits duly 
Prepared and diltributed in their proper channels 
through the whole body, are only capable to 
give that confiſtence, activity, tone, aud elaſti- 
city to the muſcles which conſtitute real 
Such, indeed, is the philoſophy of the —_ 
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are directed and fupplicd. 
This interval, in which the individual is able 
effect more than he requires, though it be not 

period of his greatett abſolute ſtrength, is, 
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in themſelves, diſpoſe an unexperienced mind to 
form a wrong judgment on other occaſions. 

Thus are we reduced, in our ſyſtem of edu- 
I very ſmall circle, compared with 
of things. This, however, 
immenſe ſphere to the contracted faculties of 
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ſtantly 
mere ignorance hath never been h 


The progreſs which your pupil makes in geo - 
metry, will ſerve both as a proof and guide in 
the diſplay of his capacity. As foon, however, 
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The earth is the iſland on which mankind are 
king ahn of their ob- 
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age, as our abilities increaſe, the deſire of im · 
proving our exiſtence carries us out of ourſelves, 
and our ideas extend to their utmoſt limits. As 


| you 
his curioſity ; but 


1 — —— —— 
invent the ſciences. If ever you ſubſtitute 


place of argument, 
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objects as 

of its Return the 

next morning, with y of 
the freſh air, before 


it ſcatters among the c ingers of its 
all in you expect the glorious 

orb long before it diſcovers itſelf above the ho- 

riaon; you think 

length appears. 

over the 

the fight. 

ſees it embelliſhe 


emeralds, dart their colours on the eye. The 
cheerful hirds unite in choirs, and hail in con- 
cert the parent of life: not one is filent, at this 
inchanting moment none are mute, though in 


feeble notes, more flow and ſoft than thoſe they 
chaunt all day, as if from peaceful flumbers 
ſcarce awoke, they join in languid harmony. 
The afſemblage of ſo many pleafing objects im- 


: 


rapture of 
fo grand, fo beautiful, fo delightiul a ſcene, 
can 
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can be ever beheld with indifference. Full of 
that enthuſiaſtic rapture with which a preceptor 
is infpired on ſuch an occaſion, he endeavours 
to communicate it to his pupil; he ex- 
DN TERS 

attrafting its attention to thoſe ſenſations 
which he experiences within himſelf. Ridicu- 
lous expectation! it is the heart only that con- 
remplates the beauties of nature: to be ſeen, they 
ſhould be always felt. A child indeed may per- 
ceĩve the ſeveral but their connection is 
to him inviſible; he is inſenſible to the harmo- 
ny of the He requires an experience 
he hath not yet attained, and ſentiments to which 
1 ——ů of ties 
impre ſſion which is the general refult 
of all theſe ſenſations. If be has not travelled 


2 
ination cannot paint d r At 
capable of 1 32 what 
ſenſations can be excited by the charms 
ture, in him who is ignorant by whoſe hand 

is ſo beautifully adorned? Talk not to children 
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it, divert his attention, for the pre- 
talking of ſomething elſe. Leave him 
it himſelf, and be affured he will 
think of your obſervation. 

To 
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give attention to ob- 
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a circle, and circle hath a centre ; this we 
already know. — 
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ſelf inſtead of a globe, and the apparent revolu- 
tion of the fun inſtead of any imperfeCt repre- 
ſentation of it. It ought, indeed, to be laid 


fuſed circles, and the ſtrange figures delineated 
thereon, give it an air of necromancy, which is 
enough to frighten children. The earth is, be- 
ſides, too ſmall; the circles too wide and nu- 
merous; while ſome, particularly the two co- 
Jures, are entirely uſeleſs. Each circle exceeds 

in breadth the diameter of the earth, and their 


aly imaginary you 
him ; or hoy 14 nor com- 


prehends w what you fay to him. 

We never know how to ſuppoſe ourſelves in 
the place of children; we never enter into their 
manner of thinking. On the contrary, we at- 
tribute to them our ideas; and, purſuing our 
own method of argumentation, an their heads, 
even while we are diſcuſhng inconteſtable truths, 
with extravagance and error. It is diſputed, 
whether the ſciences are beſt taught by the ſyn- 
- thetic or _—_ method. It is not always ne- 

ceſſary to abide by either. We may ſometimes 
compound and reſolve in the fame diſquiſition, 
and inſtruct a child by the former mode of ar- 
gument, while he thinks himſell employing the 
latter. 
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latter. Add to this, that, by making ufe of 
both methods indifferently, they ſerve recipro- 
cally to confirm each other. Setting out at the 
fame time from two different points, without 
ſeeming to take the fame route, he will be ſur- 
to find himſelf directed two ways to one 
and the fame object; and that furprite cannot 
fail * giving him great ſatisfaction. In teach- 
ing him geography, for example, I would be- 
gin at its two extremes; and, with the ſtudy of 
the apparent aſtronomical revolutions, unite that 
of the diviſions and meaſurement of the earth. 
While he is ſtudying the ſphere, and thus tranf- 
g himſelf in imagination to the heavens, 
would call back his attention to the diviſions 
of the earth, and point out to him their relation 
to his own of abode. 

The two farſt objects of his geographical ſtudies 
Guts bs On wee whe bs Fabien, nnd tis 
farher's ſeat in the country. After having well 
obſerved the fituation of theſe, he ſhould rake 
the like notice of the neighbouring villages and 
country-ſeats on the road, together with the ad- 
jacent rivers; obſerving the ſituation and aſpect 
of each object, in regard to the riſing and ſetting 
of the fun. This is the point of reunion. He 
ſhould make a map from this furvey; beginniug 
fimply with the two firſt objects before men- 
tioned, and inſerting the others by degrees, as 
he comes to know, or eſtimates their poſition 
and diſtance. You fee, already, the advanta- 
ges he will have in this reſpect, by having ac- 
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preſent the topography 
country, but the means whereby ſuch knowledge 
is obtained; it is of no importance to him to 
have a number of maps in his head, pens 
and 


are conftruc- 

you 1 Emi- 

Rus and the pupils of others. 1 
hes in maps pupil in 


and charts, that of my 
His 
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I fee a man enamoured by the charms of uni- 
verfal knowledge, and flying from the purſuits 
pk nfm pi we I think I fee a child 


kis choice, he hath thrown all away, and rerurns 
home without a ſingle ſhell. 

During the firſt term of childhood, we endea- 
vour only to loſe time, to avoid the ill employ- 
ment of it. The cafe is now altered; and we 
have not time ſufficient for every thing that 
might be uſeful. 'The advance upon us 
apace, and the moment they give notice of their 
arrival, — Gas To cur > amr ate 
monitor. The term of diſpaſſionate intelligence 
is Queer rnd canteen; and bn, Bede, cm 
ed on fo many ſubjects of utility, that 
it is a folly to think it ſufficiently long for a child 
to acquire much learning or wiſdom. It is not 
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uſeful part of my book to your impatience. 
a8 pleaſe with regard to my prolixity, I 
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but reſt contented till ſome fortunate event af- 
fords us information. 

At our return home, 232 
tion very naturally turns on this extraordinary 
duck, and accordingly a thought ſuggeſts itſelf 
of imitating it. We take a large needle, and 
touching it on the loaditone, cover it with wax, 
which we mould as well as we can into the 
ſhape of a duck, the needle through its 
body from the beak to the tail. e then ſet it 
afloat in a baſin of water, and preſenting a kev 
to its beak, we find, to our great joy, the duck 
follows it, in the ſame manner as that of rhe 
juggler followed the bread. As to the line of 
direction in which the body of the duck remains 
when at reſt, we may obſerve that ſome other 
time: at preſent we are too much taken up with 
the firſt object of attention, to think of any thing 
elſe. In the evening we repair to the juggler's 


booth, with a piece of bread, properly prepared, 
in our pocket; when the boaſting artiſt having 


——＋ 1 his trick, my young philoſopher, who 
with difficulty fo long contained himfelt, 
tells him there is nothing in it, and that he 
himſelf can do as much. He is taken at his 
word ; and inſtantly pulls the bread with the 
concealed iron out of his pocket. His heart 
flutters as he approaches the table, and his hand 
trembles as he preſents the bread. The duck, 
" however, follows it; on which he leaps for joy, 
and triumphs in the applauſe of the ſpectators. 
The juggler, though a little 2 
braces him, ſclicitates him on his ſucceſs, and 
begs be will honour bim with his preſence the 
next day, when he promiſes to collect a more 
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Full of the applauſe he is to receive to-morrow, 
he counts the moments, in the mean time, with 
he knows, and would be glad the whole world 
ſhould be witneffes of his triumph. At length 
appointed hour is come; we haſten to the 


doing; but tumbling all the while in his 
with his piece of bread in his hand, 
ing his breath ſhort, and ſweating with im- 
paticnce and anxiety. At length it is his turn 
to exhibit: the artiit pompouſly introduces the 
epares the ſpectatots for the 


2310 EMILIUS; , Book Il. 
gler himfelf to draw this about in the fame 
manner. 

The artiſt, without making a reply, takes up 
» vicur of deve, and cations it to the duck, 
draws it immediately after his hand. Emilius 
nee Net 
ſucceeding better than with the former, has the 
mortification to fee the duck turn from 
him, and make circles round the baſon. On this 
he retires in confuſion, unable to ſtand the hiſſes 
of the compan longer. 

The j 22271 
pupil had brought, and makes uſe of it with as 
E&A ne: he takes the 
iron from within it; and expoſing it to the com - 

raiſes another laugh at our expence: he 
even draws the duck about, as before, with the 
bread thus feparated from the iron. He per- 
forms the fame trick, alſo, with another piece, 
cut from the loaf by a third perſon; he does the 
fame thing with his glove, and with the bare 
end of his finger. He next advances into the 
middle of the room, and declaring aloud, with 
that emphatic tone fo peculiar to theſe 
that his duck would obey his call as well 2s his 
motions ; he ſpeaks to it, and it immediately o- 
wo. dye © ane wp > wy If he bids it move 
to the right, to the right it if to regurn, 
& revurns; if 10 turn about, about it turnay, its 
motion conſtantly obedient to his order. The 
repeated ſhouts of applauſe that follow theſe 
ſpecimens of his art, are ſo many inſults upon 
us 3 ue Gm pony OP a 
king the beſt of our way home, ſhut ourſelves 
up in our appartment, inſtead of going about, 
as 
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as we had projected, to tell every body of our 


ſucceſs. 

The next morning ſomebody knocks at the 
door; who ſhould this be but our friend the j — 
gler ? He enters, and modeſtly 
Ss bs cs 1 
us, that we ſhould endeavour to diſcredit his 
tricks, and deprive him of his bread; or that 
there is any thing fo very wonderful in the art 
of about a 332 that we ſhould 
be ambitious of that honour at the expence of 
a poor man's ſubſiſtence. Faith, Gentlemen, 
continues he, if I could get a living by any o- 
of Pd po never be proud of this. 
You ſhould reflect, that a man who has ſpent 
vart of his K&: in the exercife of this piti- 
ful induſtry, muſt of courſe know more of the 
matter than you who only throw away a few mi- 
nutes on it. If I did not exhibit maſter- 
pieces of my dexterity at firit, it was becauſe 
ene ſhould not be in haſte to make an unneceſ- 
fary diſplay of one's knowledge: I have always 
taken care to preſerve my belt tricks for parti- 
cular occaſions ; and —4 beſides what you 
have feen, many others to check g and in- 
diſcreet obſervers. I am come, neverthelcſs, 
Gentlemen, very readily to acquaint you of the 
fecret that ſo much embarraſſed you; at the fame 
time hoping you will make no il] uſe of it to my 
prejudice, and that you will another time be 
more reſerved. 

He aces his machine; when, to our very 
great iſe, we fee it conſiits only of a power- 
tul loadftonc, 66 | 


ou A EU Ui SUE 
im your advice and direction; your experience 
ſhould be the authority for his conduct. In re- 


and to warn him of his faults before he commits 
ing when 
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make it productive of humiliation and diſgrace, 
you will be long before you fee any appearance 
of a ſecond. What preparations are here! you 
will ſay ; I confeſs; and all to make us a com- 
paſs to ſet ve us inſtead of a meridian. 

Having learned that a load ſtone acts through 
the ſubſtance of other bodies, we have nothing 
to do but to conſtruct a machine like that we 
have ſeen. 'To this end, we procure a large flat 
baſon; placing it on a table, and filling it with 
water; we make our duck a little neater than 
the former ; and thus our apparatus is ready. 
From our conſtant attention to what paſſes in 
the baſon, we at length remark that the body of 

Vor. I. Ee the 
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the duck, when at reſt, preſerves always nearly 
the fame direction. We repeat the experi 
and, on examination, find this direction to be 
from ſouth to north. This is ſufficient 3 our 
compals is now as good as made. 

The earth hath various climates, and theſe 
climates different temperatures; the ſeaſons va- 
rying more contiderably in ion as we 
approach either pole. All bodies contract with 
cold, and dilate with heat: this effect is ftill 
more conſpicuous in fluids than ſolids, and is 
commenſurable by fpirituous liquors; by means 
ot which, the thermometer was conſtructed. The 
wind blows againſt our faces: hence we find 
air is a body, a palpable fluid, although we can- 
not by any means fee it. Preſs a drinking glaſs 
turned upſide down, into water, the fluid will 
not occupy the whole ſpace within it, unleſs by 
leaning it fidewife you let the air eſcape: hence 
we find air is capable of reſiſtance. Preſs the 
glaſs with a ſtill greater force downwards, and 
the water will gain upon the air without ever 
being able entirely to fill the glaſs : hence we 
find air is capable of a certain degree of com- 
preſſion. A ball filled with compreſſed air will 
rebound better than another filled with any other 
ſubſtance: air, then, is an elaſtic body. Lying 
down at one's full in a bathing tub, if we en- 
deavour to raiſe our arms in an horizontal 
ſition out of the water, we ſhall find them load- 
ed with a prodigious weight: air, therefore, is 
evidently heavy, and may be weighed againſt 
other fluids; hence the contrivance of the ba- 
rometer, the ſyphon, the wind-gun, and the 
air- pump. All the laws of ſtatics and hydro- 
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ſtatics diſcover themſelves by experiments e- 
ually obvious and common. I would not, 
„ have him enter the cabinet of an ex- 
5 philoſopher to learn any of theſe. 
apparatus and pomp of machinery diſguſt 
me; their ſcientific air is deſtructive to ſcience 
itſelf ; thoſe various engines either frightening 
a child, or taking up that attention to their fi- 
„ which he ought to beſtow on their effects. 
would have all our machines be of our own 
conſtruction, and would not begin to conſtruct 
the inſtrument before I had made the experi- 
ment; but, after having made this imperfectly, 
and as it were by chance, we would by degrees 
invent the inſtrument to confirm it. I had ra- 
ther our machines ſhould be leſs accurate and 
complete, and that we ſhould have more jult 
ideas of what they ought to be, and of their o- 
For my firſt leſſon in ſtatics, inſtead 
of providing myſelf with a balance and ſcales, I 
lay a ſtick acroſs the back of a chair; I meaſure 
the of both ends when it bangs in equi- 
librio. I next hang different weights on each; 
placing them nearer or farther off the point of 
ſuſpenſion, as occaſion requires: by theſe means 
I find, that the equilibrium depends on a reci- 
procal proportion between the weights and the 
length of the levers; and thus I inſtruct my 
young mechanic to rectify a balance before he 
has ever ſeen one. 

We acquire, without doubt, notions more 
clear and certain, of things we thus learn. of 
ourſelves, than of thoſe we are taught by others. 
Another advantage alio teſulting from this me- 
thod is, that we do not accuſtom ourſelves to a 
Ee 2 ſer vile 
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ſembling a heap of machinery about us, we ſind 
afterwards none in ourſelves. 

But when we fet about the conſtruction of 
theſe machines ourſelves, and employ therein 
that fagacity and addrefs which are required to 
— 2 ve tad antding: on the con- 
trary, we gain every thing; and, by adding the 
knowledge of art to nature, become more inge- 
nious without being leſs dexterous. If, inſtead 
of keeping a boy poring over books, I employ 
him in a work-ſhop, his hands will be buſied 
to the improvement of his 3 he 
will become a philoſopher while be thinks dh 
felf only an artifan. In ſhort, this practice hath 
other uſes which I ſhall ſpeak of hereafter, and 
ſhow in what manner theſe philoſophical amuſe- 
ments lead to the exerciſe of the proper functions 
of a man. 

I have already obſerved, that the mere ſpecu- 
lative part of ſcience is by no means adapted to 
children, even when they approach adoleſcency; 
it is proper, nevertheleſs, though you do not 
enter with them too profoundly into the depth 
of phyſical theory, to connect their experiments 
by fome chain of deduction, that they may ar- 

them in fome order in their minds, for the 

fake of remembering them: for it is very difh- 

eult to retain ſeparate and independent facts and 

concluſions long in the memory, without ſome 
leading clue for occafional recollection. | 

ou your reſearches into the laws of nature, be- 

gin always with the moſt common and obvious 


phznomena; accuſtoming your pupil tor look 
upon them always as mere facts. I take up, for 


inſtance, a ſtone; and, pretending to place it 
| | Le 3 in 
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Every individual would be happy : but, in or- 
der to arrive at happineſs, it is firlt neceſſary to 
know what it is. The ha of man, in a 
ſtate of nature, is as en. 
ving: it conſiſts in his ree from 5 
— —-„—- — ce 
ceſſaries of life. The happineſs of man, in a 
—_——— is another thing; but this is at 
| queſtion. I cannot too often 
— that objects — X 4 — 
ly which can intereſt children, particularly thoſe 
whoſe vanity is not yet excited, and who are not 
already vitiated by the prejudices of opinion. 

When they come to foreſee their wants, their 
underſtanding is confulerably advanced, and they 
begin to be ſenſible of the value of time. It is 
of conſequence now, to uſe them to employ 
themſelves on ſubjects of utility; this utility, 
however, ſhould be applicable to their age, and 
adapted to their knowledge. Every thing that 
on moral inſtitutions and the practice 
of ſociety, ſhould not be ſo early preſented to 
their view; becauſe they are not in a capacity to 
underſtand it. It is a folly to require them to 
apply themſelves to things, merely becauſe they 

general terms, that fuch things are 
good for them, while they are ignorant in what 
conſiſts; we may in vain aſſure them 
their intereit therein as they 


gros 
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his knowledge, you think yourſelves making uſe 
uſe of forecaſt, and you only betray the want of 
it. In providing him with many implements 
he may never ule, deprive him of the moſt 
univerſal and of all others, that of good 
ſenſe. You uſe him to it himſelf to be al- 
ways conducted, and to be only a machine in 
the hands of others. In requiring him to be do- 
cile and tractable when he is little, you prepare 
him to be a credulous dupe when he is grown 
up. You are for ever telling him, All 1 de- 
« ſire of you, child, is for your own advantage, 
&« thou 2 yet incapable of knowing 
« it to - What is it to me whether you do 
« what I require or not? Ir is for your own 
« good only you ſhould do it.” With fuch fine 
ſpeeches as theſe, intended *ro make him wiſe, 
you only pave the way for the ſucceſs of thoſe 
who may hereafter take him to ſome projector, 
alchymiſt, falſe prophet, or kind of cheat, 
with a view to intrap him by fare, or in 
order to make him adopt their own folly. 

It is requiſite men ſhould be acquainted with 
many things, of whieh children cannot in the 
leaſt comprehend the utility: but is it neceſſary, 
or even poſſible, that a child ſhould learn every 
thing it is requiſite a man ſhould know? En- 
deavour to teach a child every thing that is uſe · 
ful to him at his age; and you will find him full 
employment. Why will you inſiſt on his ap- 
plication to the ſtudies proper for an age to 
which he may never arrive, in prejudice of thoſe 
which are proper for him at preſent? But you 
will aſk me, perhaps, whether he will have time 

quire 
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of him to make uſe of his knowledge ? 
cannot tell; but I am very 


think of it themſelves, and therefore remain ig- 


norant of the meaning Ip 
What is the uſe of that ? ſhall, for the future, 


infallibly make uſe of it in anfwer to all his 
interre ; which may ſerve as a check to 


gator ĩes 
that multiplicity of ſilly, troubleſome queſtions, 
azing thoſe 
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taught, as the moſt important leſſon, to know 
but what is uſeful to him, will interro- 


propoſal. 

This will Ia » ſnare, perhaps, which » gover- 
nor will not eaſily avoid falling into. on a 
child's atking this queſtion, you only endeavour 
to divert the affair, by giving bim an anſwer he 
cannot well comprehend, he will think that you 
reafon on your own ideas, and not on his; and 
will believe what you call uſeful to be fo to your 
felf only, and not to him: he will no longer 
place any confidence in you, and then all is o- 
ver. But where is the preceptor who will ſtop 
ſhort, and- own his want of knowledge or mi- 
ſtakes to bis pupil? It is the general way with 
tutors not to confeſs their real ignorance, where- 
as I make it mine to affect to be more ignorant — 


p-_” nm MS 4a AM 
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have Apt pay dg 
him, will be leſs expoſed than he, and more 
often in the circumſtances of ſaying to him, Of 
what uſe is it to you to know what you aſk ? 
Add to this, that, as it is of little conſequence 


you may fafely forbear to give him any at all. 
ns feos hin without fcruple, I have no 
good reaſon to give you; I am fomehow miſta- 
ken;” and leave it there. Ii your inſtruction was 
really improper, it is not amiſs to give it up en- 
tirely; and, if not fo, you will ſoon find occa- 
fion to make him ſenſible of its utility. 

I do not at all admire explanatory diſcourſes: 
young people give little attention to them, and 
never retain them in memory. The things 
themfclves are the beſt explanations. I can ne- 
ver enough repeat it, that we make words of too 
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l have often remarked, that the learned inſtruc ons vſna!- 
ly given to pupils, have been calculated rather for the grown 


"Tow. 
therefore, ſome 


9 
On which Ianſwer, « You 
are in the M we muſt think of this matter 
at leiſure; and if we find this inquiry is uſeleſs, 
we will drop it, for we have no need of uſcleſs 
amuſements.” We then betake ourſelves to fome 
other employment, and talk no more of geogra- 

< during the reſt of the day. 
to him next morning a walk before 
breakfaſt: he likes nothing better; children in 
general ate ever ready for running about, and 
mine is fit for exerctte. We enter the foreſt, 
traverſe the country, and rambling about till we 
are almoſt tired, we lofe ourſelves, and know 
not which way to return home. Our time is 
ſpent; the heat of the day increaſes; we begin 
to grow hungry, and wander about from one 
place to another, among copſes, woods, and 
quarries, without meeting with any object we 
are acquainted with. At length, tes, 
tamiſhed, and fatigued, we find ourſelves only 
Vor. I. 1 Ff more 
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more and more bewildered. We fit down, 
therefore, to reſt ourſelves and deliberate on 
what is to be done. Suppoſing Emilius to have 
deen educated like another child, he does not 


ExiL1vs, all in a fweat, with the tears run- 
ning down his cheeks. I know not: I am fo 


weary, ſo hungry, ſo dry, I know not what to do. 


Do you think that I am in a better fi- 


is preciſely the time at which we 
| day the fituation of this foreſt from 
Montmorenci: if we could but obferve in like 
manner the poſition of Montmorenci from this 


Emil. 


* 
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Emil. True, but yeſterday we faw the foreſt, 
and we cannot from hence fee the town. 

Rouſſ. That is our very misfortune ——lIf 
we could, by any means, but find its fituation 
without ſeeing it. 

Emil. O, my good friend! but how ? 

Reufſ. Did not we obſerve that the foreſt lay 
Emil. To the north of Montmorenci. 

Rouſſ. Montmorenei therefore ſhould be 
Emil. To the ſouth of the foreſt. 

Roaufſ. We have a method to find out the north 
at noon. f | 

Emil. We have fo, by the direction of our 
ſhadow. . 

Row]. But as for the ſouth. 

Emil. How ſhall we find that? 

„ 
nor 

Emil. That is true; we have only to take the 
direction to our ſhadows: here, this 
muſt be to the fouth. Montmorenci mutt cer - 
tainly lie on this fide: let us go this way. 

Raufſj. Lou may pollibly be in the right; here, 
let us take this path through the wood. 

EmLivs, clapping his hands, and fbouting 
or joy. 
5 Ah! I fee Montmorenci directly beſore us. 
Come along, let us go to breakfaſt, to dinner, 
let us make hate: aſtronomy, I fee, is good for 
tomething. 

Obſerve, that if he does not actually make uſe 
of this latter expreſſion, he will think to; it does 
not ſignify which, provided I do not teach it 
him. You may be affured, alio, he never will 
forget this Ine as he lives; where 

2 28 
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as, had I only ſuppoſed this adventure in my 
chamber, all that I could have faid on it would 
have been forgotten the next day. For this rea- 
ſon, we ought to inculcate all we poſſibly can by 
actions, and to fay only what we cannot do. 
The reader will — qroag I can have fo lit- 
tle opinion of his fagacity, him an ex- 
ample in every kind of : y which foever 
may y relate to the paint in queſtion, 
| cannot too much exhort the to adapt 
his explicationto the s/n 7 il; for I re- 
peat it once more, the evil lies not in what he is ig- 
norant of, but in what he imagines he underſtands. 
[ remember, that one day endeavouring to 
ive a Child a taſte for chemiſtry, after I me 
thewn him ſeveral metalline precipitations, I 
explained to him the method of making ink. I 
told him its blackneſs was occaſioned only by 
the very fine particles of iron ſeparated from the 
vitriol, and precipitated by an alcaline fluid. In 
the middle of my learned explication, the ſhrewd 
little queriſt ſtop me ſhort with my queſtion, 
which I had taught him, and which indeed 
not a little embarrafied me. After thinking a 
little, however, I took the following method to 
refolve it. I ordered a bottle of wine to be 
brought out of the cellar, and another of com- 
mon ordinary wine to be fetched from the ta- 
vern. I then took a little phial full of a folution 
of fixed alcali; and, pouring out two glaſſes of 


wine, one out of each bottle, I thus prepared 
for the experiment. . 


* A little preparation is neceſſary to experiment ex- 
hibited to children, as it ferves to render attentive to 
what is doing. 

= 
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It is cuſtomary, fait I, for the venders of cer- 
tain commodities to adulterate them in order to 
make them look better than they really are. 
Theſe adulterations deceive both the and 
taſte ; but are in themſelves hurtful, make 
the adulterated commodity, notwithſtanding its 
ance, worſe than before. 
iquors in particular, and wines more than 
any other, are ſubject to this adulteration; be- 
cauſe the deception is not eaſily detected, and is 
very profitable to the vender. adulteration 
of tart or four wines is made with litharge, which 
is a ion of lead. Lead united to an acid 
produces a ſugat or ſweet falt, which corrects 
the taſte of four wine, but is poiſonous to thoſe 
who drink it. It is requiſite therefore, before 
we drink any wine ſuſpected of adulteration, to 
know certainly whether there be litharge in it 
or not. Now, it is by this method of reaſoning 
I am led to the means of diſcovering it. 

I know that wine contains not only an inftam- 
mable ſpirit, as you have ſeen in the brandy di- 
ſtilled from it; but alto an acid, as you may be 
convinced, by the tartar ſubſiding from it, and 
the vinegar into which it is converted. 

The acid is attracted by metallic ſubſtances, 
and adheres to them in their folution, 
a compound falt; fuch, for example, as is the 
ruſt of iron, which is ing more than the 
particles of the metal diffolved by the acid ſpirit 
contained in the air or in water: ſuch allo is 
verdigreaſe, which is only copper diſſol ved by 


vinegar. 
At the fame time this acid has a at- 
traction, however, to alcaline than to metalline 
Ff3 ſub- 
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ſubſtances; in ſo much that, by the intervention 
pound falts above 


xd from the acid which kept 
—_— is precipitated, and makes the fluid 

If then either of the wines before us be adul- 
terated with litharge, its acid keeps it in a ſtate 
of folution. So thateif I pour this alcaline fluid 
into them, it will compel the acid to let go its 
hold of the metal, and adhere to itſelf; when 
the lead, being w longer kept floating, will - 

in appear, trouble the wine, and at length 
— to the bottom of the glaſs. 

On the contrary, if there be no lead nor mix - 
ture of other metal in the wine *, the alkali will 
unite itſelf quietly to the acid f, the whole will 
remain diſſolved, and you will fee no prectpita- 
tion. | 

Orr this, I poured the alcaline ſolution ſuc- 
ceſhvely into both glaſſes; the liquor in one of 
them remaining afterwards clear and tranſparent; 
that in the other became thick and troubled, and 


* The wines which are fold by retail by the wine-merchants 
at Paris, although they ſhould not be purpotely adulterated 
with litharge, are ſeldom without fome lead in them: becauſe 
their meaſures and other implements are uſually made of lead; 
and the wine, in paſſing through them, always diſſolves ſome 
part. It is ſtrange fo maniteltly abuſ ve and dangerous a prac- 
tice ſhould be fuffered in a city fo reſpectable for its police. It 
is true, people of faſhion and ſubſtance, never drinking theſe 
retailed wines, are not io liable to be poiſoned. 

+ The vegetable acid is very mild. If it were a mineral one, 
their union would not be ctiefted without iermentation. 
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tie, een or deſire 
is 


the relations and duties of humanity, as you 
cannot raiſe his comprehenſion to the ſtate of 
—— 
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or envious of a rival : he would be deſirous in- 
deed to excel himſelf, and fo he ought to be; 1 
ſee no inconvenience in this kind of emulation- 

I hate books; 
what they | 
engraved the elements of the ſcien- 
to ſecure his diſcoveries from 


. 


- 
>; 
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imagination of the philoſopher al- 
ready take fice. Impetuous genius! give your- 
ſelf no trouble; ſuch a fituation is already diſ- 
covered; it is already deſeribed, and I may ſay, 
without any impeachment to your talents, much 


with more exactneſs and fimplicity. Since 
muſt have books, there is one already, 
; which, 


all our converfations on the 
fence wi Rove eaſy 0s > coi It will 
ferve as our guide d 


——— 
You aſk impatiently, what is the title of this won 
derful book ? Is it Ariſtotle, Pliny, or Buffon ? 
No. It is Robinſon Cruſoe. 


agreeable to children. Thus, you fee, I have 
realize that deſert iſland, which 1 at firſt made 


be that of Emilivs; but it is from 
Dre 
n ] 


he 
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its real utility. This romuace, beginning with 
his ſhi on the iſſand, and ending with 
the arrival of the veſſel that brought bim away, 
would, if cleared of its rubbiſh, afford Emilius, 
_y we I bo I 
once inſtruction and amuſement. I would 
have him indeed perſonate the hero of the tale, 


every thing requiſite for 

a man in ſuch a fituation. He ſhould affect e- 
ven his dreſs, wear a coat of ſkins, a great hat, 
a large hanger; in ſhort, he ſhould be entirel 
equipped in his groteſque manner, even wi 
his umbrello, though he would have no occafion 
for it. I would have him, when at a loſs about 
the meaſures neceſſary to be taken for his pro- 
viſion or ſecurity upon this or the other occa- 
ſion, examine the conduct of his hero; he 
ſhould fee if he omitted nothing, or if any 
thing better could be ſubſtituted in the room of 
what was actually done; and, on the diſcovery 
of any miſtake in Robinſon, ſhould amend it in 
a familiar caſe himſelf : for I doubt not but he 
form a pr of going to make a like ſet- 


will 
tlement. Not unlike to this were thoſe ancient 
caſtles in Spain, ia that happy age, when the 
height of human felicity conſiſted in the enjoy- 
ment of and the neceffaries of life. 
What opportunities of inſtruction would. ſuch 
an amuſement afford an able preceptor, who 
ſhould project it only with a view to that end? 
The pupil, eager to furnith a magazine for his 
iland, would be more ready to learn than bis 
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tutor to teach him. He would be folicitous to 
know every thing that is uſeful, and nothing 
elſe: you would in ſuch a caſe have no more 
occaſion to direct, but only to reſtrain him. 
Let us haſten, therefore, to eſtabliſh him in this 
imaginary iſle, ſince to this he confines his pre- 
ſent happineſs : for the time will now ſoon come, 
in which, if he is defirous of life, it is not to 
live alone; and in which even a man Friday, the 
want of whom does not now affect him, would 
not be long fatisfaCftory. 

The practice of fimple manual arts, to the 
exerciſe of which the abilities of the individual 
are equal, leads to the invention of the arts of 
induſtry, the exercife of which requires the con- 
currence of many. The former may be practi- 
fed by hermits and favages ; but the latter can 
be exerciſed only in a ſtate of fociety, and ren- 
der that ftate neceſſary. While man is ſubject 
only to the calls of phyſical neceſſity, he is ca- 
— 1. 4 himſelf; by the 
introduction of ſuperfluous wants, the joint con- 
cern and diſtribution of labour become indiſ- 
penſable : for though a man by his own labour, 
when alone, procures only ſfubfiſtence for an in- 
dividual; yet an hundred men working in con- 
cert, will eaſily procure, in the fame time, ſub- 
ſiſtence for double the number. As ſoon, there- 
fore, as one part of mankind take upon them- 
ſelves to Rve idle, it becomes ne that the 
concurrent [labour of numbers ſhould fupply the 
place of thofe who live without work. 

Your greateſt care ſhould be, to keep from 
your pupil the notions of thoſe focial relations 
which he is not in a capacity * 
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per- 
ſonage, while the owner of the latter had been 
deſpiſed as frivolous and cont ible. 


ety wi 8 
„ fon,” he will ſay, „is formed to live in the 
£ world; not to reſide among a ſet of philoſo- 
c phers, but to herd with fools; it is proper, 
„therefore, 


Petron. 
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you-would have it be the firſt of a child. 

you inſtruct him in the knowledge of 
your own ſentiments, you ſhould begin by teach- 
ing him to form ſome eſtimate of their truth and 
propriety. Our opinions are imparted to children 
as reaſons; is this the way to teach them the 

| in order to attain wifdom, it is 
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little better than a mere phyſical being; let us 
continue to treat him as ſuch. a 
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and ſo on. A child, who ſhould not have ac- 
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to ſet any one of them to work. As to my com- 
panion and myſelf, our ingenuity lies in our 
ityz we make uſe of the tools we carry 
Let the proudeft workman belong- 

- kicories of Pari 
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3 and that is, you will always 
im to have a taſte. for thoſe you are fond of 
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ver, In Formerly 
CI 12 
in ſome countries, are ſhells, teeth, &c. 
IMI I 
deen made of leather, as ours is now of gold and 
ſilver. 

Metals, as the moſt eaſily are 
generally made choice of to form this mean 
2 —＋ » To faci- 


litate his end, by ſparing the trouble of recur- 
ring to weights and meaſures, they are converted 


pee fo marked if fc » cn weigh 3 th 
only having a right to coin money, fo 
Jong 2s he is poſſeſſed of = right w require kis 
h a whole 
people, or fo long as he reſerves to himſelf fuch 
1 1 ivilege. 
of this invention, thus explained, 
will be readily perecived by o —-— 
fron. It is, indeed, difcult to make 
a direct compariſon between commodinies of dif- 
ferent kinds; as for example, between cloth and 
but when a ſtandard common to both, 
— money, is eſtabliſhed, it is eaſy for the 
— — and huſbandman to apply the va- 
lue of their reſpective articles thereto, and to 
judge what quantity of each is to the 
other. For if ſo many yards of broad-cloath be 
worth a certain ſum of money, and fo many 
buſhels of wheat be worth the like ſum, the 
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"Go. no farther than this, nor enter into any 
concerning the moral effects of this 
inſtitution. It is of conſequence, in every caſe, 
to bring your pupil acquainted with the nature 
and end of every cuſtom before you point out its 
abuſe. If you attempt to explain to children in 
what manner ſigns are ſubſtituted for things, 
that money hath been productive of the nume- 
rous chimeras of prejudice and and that 
countries abounding in filver and gold muſt be 

ionably deſtitute of real wealth; in doing 
this, I fay, you treat them, not only as if they 
were eſied philoſophers, but alſo as men of 
experience ; and attempt to give them exceptions 
of what even few philoſophers have clearly un- 


pacity 

A judicious p eceptor will not dwell, with h 
"on een fabjefts ; — — 
preparing his pupil for the knowledge of thoſe 
important relations, which will one day be ne- 
ceſſary for him, in order to his forming a right 
of the good or — tons. 
He will endeavour to adapt his converſation and 
amuſements to the turn of mind he has given 
him. A queſtion that would ſcarce excite the 
| atten- 
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one corner of the table; he applies to me with 
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judge of their convenience or inconvenience to 
him, but by the pleafure they afford him. Now 
the fimple compariſon, between fuch a ſplendid 
and formal repaſt, and a plain and homely din- 
ner provided by his own labour, and fcafoned 
by appetite, liberty, and eaſe, is ſufficient to 
make him ſenſible that all that magnificent ap- 
ce of feſtivity had been of no rcal uſe; 

and that, his hunger being as fully ſatisfied at 
the table of the peaſant as at that of a lord, he 
enjoys nothing at the one more than at the ocher, 
which he can truly call his own. 
Vor.L . Let 
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Let us imagine what a polite governor would 
fay to a child on fuch an occaſion. Recollect 
the circumſtances, he would ſay, of each 5 
and determine within t which afforded 
you the greateſt pleaſure. At which have you 
demonſtrated the greateſt expreſſions of joy? At 
which have you ſhewn the keeneſt appetite, 
drank the moſt cheerfully, and laughed the moſt 
heartily ? Which laſted without 
making you weary, or kept you longeſt from 
being again hungry? Yet, fee the difference: 
this brown bread, which you. reliſh fo well, 
comes from the corn, fown and reaped by the 
peaſant ; this thick wine, fo reireſhing and 
wholeſome, is produced from his own vine; his 
table-cloth is made of his own flax, ſpun in the 
winter by his wife and children: no other hands 
than thoſe of the family have been employed in 
providing for his table ; the neareſt mill and the 
next market-town are to him the extremities of 
his univerſe. What then have you really en- 
joyed of all that profuſion, with which the moſt 
diſtant parts of the earth, and the complicated 
induſtry of man, fo ſplendidly furniſhes the ta- 
ble at which you lately dined ? If that fplendor 
did not add to the ſatisfaction of your repaſt, 
what did you gain by all that ſuperfluity ? What 
did you find there made tor you? Had you even 
been the maſter of the houſe, might he add, 
the magnificence would be ſtill leis, with any 
propriety, to be called yours : for your folicitude 
to diſplay the wealth and plenty you enjoyed, 
to others, would abſolutely deprive you of fuch 
enjoyment : you only would have all the trouble, 
and your gueſts the pleaſure. 


This 
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This diſcourſe may be very fine, but it would 
be of no uſe to Emilius, being above his com- 


therefore, in a more ſimple manner. Having 
made both the above experiments, fay to him 
ſome fine morning, Where ſhall we dine to-day? 
round that mountain of plate which covered 
three fourths of the table, and the deſſert of ar- 
tificial flowers 


not heſitate a moment 14 
neither given to babbling, nor puſfed up by va- 
nity; beſides this, he hates — and has 


* The taſte which I ſuppoſe my pupil to have for the coun- 
try, is the natural effect of his 2 education. Having, beſides, 
nothing o that fo ppiſh and affefted air, which is fo taking with 
the women, he is leſs careſſed than other children, and of 
courſe is leſs pleaſed with, and leſs ſpoiled by, being in their 
company, the charms of which he is at preſent incapable to 
perceive. I have taken care, in particular, not to learn him 
to kiſs the band; to repeat their ceremonious nonſenſe ; or 
ſhew them, in rr 
which is their due. I lay it down as an inviolable rule, to re- 
yo _ Xi 

20 now, no good reaſon can be given, 
r py with more reipect than a- 
Bother. 


thould give a child, even of the moſt happy turn 
and diſpoſition, fuch an idea of the arts and fci- 
ences as is fufhcient to enable him to ſtudy them 
without farther aſſiſtance. In thus bringing him 
acquainted, however, with the various objects 
requiſite for him to know, we put bim in a fitu- 
ation to diſplay his genius and taſte by degrees, 
ro make the firſt advances to the proper objects, 
and to indicate the route which muſt be taken to 
ſecond the deſigns of nature. 

Another advantage ariſing from our thus 
giving him a juſt, but limited, ſeries of ideas, 
is that of ſhewing him their proper relations and 
conneCtion, of placing every thing in a due or- 
der in his eſtimation, and of preventing the riſe 
of thoſe which moſt men entertain 
in favour of the talents they cultivate, and to the 
prejudice of ſuch as they have neglected. He 
who perceives the order of the whole, yo 
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yo gee of every part; and though a man 
who knows only a pait, if intimately acquainted 
with it, may be ſtyled a man of knowledge, the 


other only is the man of judgment; and it is to 
be remembered that the great object in view, in 
our method of education, 5 and not 


ſcience. 
my method is i 


However this be, 
of the examples I make uſe of to illuſtrate it. It 
is founded on the progreſs of the human faculties 
at different periods, and on the choice of thoſe 
proper objects on which ſuch faculties ſhould be 
employed. I conceive it will be very eafy to find 
another method which will — better; but, 
it it be leſs adapted to our ſpecies, age, and ſex, 
doubt much it it will be attended with the fame 
ſucceſs. 

In the commencement of this ſecond period 
of childhood, we took the advantage of our a- 
bilities exceeding our wants, to extend our views 
beyond our own perſons: we foarcd into the ex- 
panſe of the heavens, took meaſure of the earth, 
deduced the laws of nature; in a word, we have 
explored our whole ifland : let us now, there- 
fore, return home to our more immediate habi- 
tation; happy to find at our entrance, that no 
enemy hath taken poſſeſſion, or threatens to wrelt 
it from us by force! 

What remains for us to do after obſerving e- 
very thing that ſurrounds us? To make uſe of 
every thing we can appropriate, and to employ 
our to our advantage. Hitherto we 
have made a proviſion of tools and implements 
of every kind, without knowing to what uſes we 
mall have occafion to put them. Perhaps, uſe- 
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ind of employment, they would all ac- 
iti dexterity ;; and thus would not 
provided for themſelves, but 
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is principle, a man who ſhould be de- 
himſelf as a folitary and inde- 
pendent 
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being, could not fail of being miſerable. 
It would be even impoſſible for him to ſubſiſt; 
for, finding the earth already occupied and di- 
vided into meum and tuum, and having no im- 
ments or pr y, by what means would he 
provide himſelf with the neceſſaries of life ? In 
ing ourſelves from a ſtate of nature, we 
oblige all our fellow-creatures to do the like; 
no one can remain therein, in ſpite of the reſt ; 
and it would be to act molt prepoſterouſly againſt 
nature, to be obſtinately tenacious of a fituation 
in which it is impoſſible we ſhould exift ; for 
the firſt law of nature is that of ſelf-prefervation. 
Thus may we form, by degrees, in the mind of 
a child, ideas of ſocial relations, even before he 
really becomes an active member of ſociety. 
Emilius fees already, that, to acquire impie- 
ments for his own uſc, he muſt potleſs ſome tor 
the uſe of others, which he may exchange tor 
thoſe he ſtands in need of: thus I lead him ea- 
ſily to perceive the neceſſity of this commercial 
intercourſe, and prepare him, when occadon 
offers, to turn it to his advantage. 

Sir, I muſt live, was the ſaying of a wretch- 
ed libeller to a miniſter of ſtate who reproach- 
ed him with the infamy of his proteihon. 1 
cannot ſee the neceſſity of it, replied the miniſter 
very coldly. This reply, excellent as it was 
from a fecretary of ſtate, had been unjult and 
inhumase from any other perſon. Every man 
muſt live. This argument, which every one 
thinks more or leſs cogent in proportion to his 
humanity, to me unanſwerable with 
reſpect to the perſon who urges it. Of all na- 
tural antipachies, our averſion to die is the 

ſtrongeſt ; 5 
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ſtrongeſt; it follows, therefore, that neceſſity 
has no law, and that nature authoriſes a man 
who'hath no other poſhble means of living, to 
take any ſtep for his preſervation. The prin- 
ciples on which a virtuous man acquires a con- 
tempt for life, and learns to facrifice his exiſt- 
ence to his duty, are very different from this 
primitive ſimplicity. Happy people, among 
whom goodneſs requires no felf-denial, and 
men may be juſt without virtue l If there be ſo 
miſerable a ſlate in the world, as that wherein 
men cannot ſubſiſt without injuſtice, and whoſe 
citizens mult of neceſſity be knaves, it. is not 
their criminals who ought to be hanged, but 

thoſe who made them fuch. 
As ſoon as Emilius knows what life is, my 
firſt care ſhall be to teach him to preſerve it. 
Hitherto I have made no diſtinction of fituation, 
rank, or fortune, nor ſhall I diſtinguiſh them 
otherwiſe in the fequel ; for man is the ſame in 
every rank and fituation. The rich have not 
better appetites than the poor, nor quicker di- 
ion: the maſter has not longer arms or 
ger than his fervant: a great man is no 
taller than the meaneſt artiſan; in a word, our 
natural wants being the ſame in every ſituation 
of life, the means of providing for them ought 
to be in all the fame. Adapt the education of 
a man to his and not accidental abili- 
ties. Do not you fee, that; by bringing him 
up only to fill one ſtation in life, you make him 
unfit for every other? and that mere accident 
may render all the pains have taken uſeleſs, 
or deſtructive to him? Is there a more ridicu- 
lous being on earth than a lord become a beggar, 
ard 
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— birt? miſery the prejudices at- 
? What is more vile and con- 
poor, fen- 


cheat, and the other ſervilely to put on a livery, 
| their mouths, We muſt 
| You make a dependence on the actual order 


Ir. dwindle into a ſubject. Are theſe 
— of fortune ſo unfrequent, that you can 
_ jo that your pupil will be exempe 
m? We certainly are approaching the 
— of human eſtabliſhments, the age of poli- 
tical revolutions ®. Who can aſſure you what 
will be your lot? All that men have made, they 
may deſtroy. There are no characters indelible 
but thoſe imprinted by nature; and nature ncvet 
made man royal, noble, cr rich. What then 
will become of the pupil you have educated to 
live only with ſplendor, when 4ebaſed into in- 
and meannefs * What will become of a 

farmer of the revenues, whote foul delights in 
nothing 


* I hold it impoſſible, that the great monarchies of Europe 
can fubliſtt much longer; hey ail affect magniavence and 
ſplendor. Every ſtate that doth this, is upon its dechne. I 
could give very particular and cogent rea ons for this atiertivn x 
but it may not be proper; aud inderi icy are but toe 
obvious, 
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nothing but wealth, when he is reduced to want 
and beggary? How miſerable muſt be the fitu- 
ation of that pampered helpleſs being, who, de- 
ſtitute of every thing, is incapable of 1d1 
in the leaſt for himſelf, and all his fatis- 
faction in things dependent on others? Happy 
is he who knows how to quit a rank that is quit- 
ting him, and to remain ſtill a man in ſpite of 
fortune. Let others laviſh what encomiums 
they pleaſe on the frantic behaviour of the van- 
quiſhed monarch, who wanted to bury himſelf 
alive in the ruins of his throne; for my part, I 
hold him in contempt. It appears to me, that 
his exiſtence ed on his crown ; and that, 
had he not been a king, he would have been 
nothing at all. But the monarch who can throw 
aſide the robes of royalty and be ſtill himſelf, is, 
in my opinion, infinitely ſuperior to a crown. 
From the rank of a king, which may be filled 
up by a coward, a knave, or a fool, he rifes to 
that of a man, which fo few are able to fill with 
decency and dignity. Such a man may brave 
the vĩciſſitudes of fortune, and will triumph o- 
ver them. He owes nothing to any one but 
himſelf; and though deſtitute of all 2 
ſubſtance, is not therefore annihilated; he is 
ſtill ſomething. Yes, I prefer infinitely the 
character of a king of Syracuſe turned ſchool- 
" maſter at Corinth, of a king of Macedon be- 
come a notary at Rome, to that of an unh 
Tarquin ignorant how to ſubſiſt without a king- 
dom ; of an heir to a race of kings, become t 
ſport of all who are brutal enough to exult in 
his miſery, wandering from court to court in 
fearch of relic!, and meeting on every fide with 
nothing 
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but mockery, inſult, and affronts; and 
CE ne cnn 
ment different from that to which he has 
n educated, and which is no longer in his 
Whether we conſider ourſelves as men or ci- 
tizens, or whatever be our ſtation in life, we 
can contribute nothing more than our own per 
ſonal abilities to z all our other 
to it, in ſpite of ourſelves : 


ments 
when a man r he muſt either not 


enjoy his wealth himſelf, or the will en- 
joy it alſo. In the firſt caſe, he only robs o- 
thers of what he alto deprives himſelf; and even 
in the laſt he gives them nothing. Thus the 
debt he owes ſociety remains undiſcharged fo 
long as he pays it only with the uſe of his pro- 
perty. But, you will fay, perhaps my progeni- 
tor, in amaſſing his wealth, was of public fer- 
vice. He might be fo; and therefore may have 
diſcharged his own debt, but not yours. Nay, 
you lie under ſtill greater obligations than if 
you had been born poor, as you have had greater 
unities of profiting by education. It is 
not equitable, that what one man hath done for 
the public ſhould diſcharge another of what it 
has a right to expect from him: for every one, 
ſtanding indebted, in himſelf, to fociety, can- 
not ſubſtitute any ching in the room of his per- 
ſonal ſervice. A father cannot trauimit to his 
fon the right of being uſeleſs to his ſellow - rea- 
tures; and yet, according to your notions, he 
actually does this, by tranſmitting to him his 
wealth, the proof and reward ot his labour. 
The man who earns not his ſubſiitence, but eats 
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the bread of idleneſs, is no better than a thief ; 
and a penſioner, who is paid by the ſtate for do- 
ing nothing, differs little, according to my no- 
tion of things, from a robber who is 
by the plunder he makes on the highway. Man, 
in a ſtate of folitude, not being indebted to the 
aſſiſtance or good offices of others, hath a right 
to live as he pleaſes: but in a ſtate of fociery, 
where he muſt be neceſſarily maintained at the 
expence of the community, he certainly owes 
the ſtate fo much labour as will pay for his ſub- 
ſiſtence; and this without exception to rank or 
perſons. To labour, then, is the indiſpenſable 
duty of ſocial or political man. Rich or poor, 
or weak, every idle citizen is a knave. 
Now, of all the occupations which ferve to 
furniſh ſubſiſtence to mankind, thoſe which ap- 
proach neareſt to a ſtate of nature are the manual 
arts : of all conditions of life, the moſt inde- 
pendent of fortune or the caprices of mankind, 
is that of the artiſan. The artifan depends only 
on his own labour; he is as free as the huſband- 
man is a flave; for the latter depends on the 
of his fields, which lies at the diſcretion 
of others. The enemy, the fovereign, a power- 
ful neighbour, a law-tuit, may run away with 
the crop which he hath laboriouſſy toiled for 3 
he may be diſtreſſed a thouſand ways by means 
of the local ſtability of his property; whereas, 
if an artiſan be oppretied in one place, his bag- 
ge is eaſily packed vp, he folds his arms a- 
— him, and diſdainfully marches off to ano- 
ther. Agriculture is, nevertheleſs, the princi- 
pal profeſhon of mankind; it is the moſt honeſt, 
the moiſt uſeful, and of courſe the W 
e 
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I was to 
the labours of the huſbandman, and it is in thoſe he 


regularly exerciſes himſelf. I ſay to him, there- 
fore, cultivate the land nos ns from 
thy fathers. Bur i i 


reſpect; and, I can tell 


and the ſpirit maketh a- 
I would not have him learn a trade, mere- 


4. | 
in, you muſt begin by rendering your- 
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putation in your profeſhon ; at the fame time you 
are to obſerve, that the houſes you are to viſit, have 
all Swifs or other who underſtand no- 
thing but facts, and have the gift of hearing on- 
ly in-their hands. Are you defirous of teaching 
any of the arts and fciences you have learned; 
to become a teacher of geography, of the mathe- 
matics, of of mutic, or deſign? To 
do this, you mult find ſcholars, and of courſe 
advocates and puffers. It is of more 
to be acquainted with the arts of quackery and 
impoſition, than to excel in your profeſſion ; and 
— mt x of eta, + 
| 12 * 
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mind than the body, 
you Leto. x wor 
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you; you will be under no neceſſity of paying 
court to any one; you will have no ideot 
to humour, or Swiſs to ſoothe; no courtezan to 


neither a fiddler, a player, nor a pamphleteer. 
Except theſe profeſhons,. and à few of a fimilar- 
nature, he might take his choice of all others; 
would confine him to nothing. I had much 
rather he ſhould be a cobler than a poet; that he 
ſhould learn to pave the highway, than enamel 
paint the flowers on china. But, you will 
bailiffs followers, and even hangmen, 
ople in their way. That they are 
ult of government, which might 
them uſeleſs : +4 ads. an. ons 
13 
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that profeſſion which offers itſelf, and appears to 
be held in eſteem. 


in; ing : 
et without being diſguſted 
his iocrity of talents permitted him to make. 


together in a very hot fummer, f 
nailed to his chair, in a little antic 


: to the merit of a ſign-painter. 
clinations, 


Whois 
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But, perhaps, we here make the choice of 
of roo great conſequence. As 
only to ſome handicraft buſineſs, Emi- 

hus need not hefitate, he hath already ferved 
half his apprenticeſhip in the exerciſes to which 


and the hoe, 


to make uſe of the mallet, the plane, and the 
file; the tools of all kinds cf workmen are a- 
miliar to him. 

acquire the 


£ 
2 


4 
20 


age 
in the agility of his body and the ſup- 
of his limbs, by means of which he can 


f 


: 


l 
i 
L 
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Luftantur pauce, comedunt colliphia paucæ. 
— I trahitis, calathiſque peracta refertis 
_ PFellera*®. 


In 
ſhops, 
heavy appearance 
cuſtomed to the gay and livel 


lace, ribbons, and gauze to the ladies, I cannot 
help thinking ſuch elegant commodities appear 


I perecive Thave alecady faid too mach for 
polite and delicate contem : dec Tits, 


public, he is enly » fave to prejudice, | 
one that would be aſhamed of the moſt com- 
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þ 


Tit 
. 


LL 


2 man 

trades, 

are one machine moving 
All things ſidered, 


If it ſhould ſo happen, indecd, that your pupil 


has a natural turn for the ſpeculative fciences, I 
ſhould not blame you for teaching him a me- 
chanic art conformable to his inclinations ; let 
him learn, for example, to deſign and conſtruct 


mathematical inſtruments, quadrants, teleſcopes, 
and the like. 


When Emilius lcarns a trade, I alſo will learn 
Vor. I. K KE it 
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it with him; for I am convinced he will never 
learn, as ſhould be, what we do not learn to- 
gether. We will, therefore, both ferve an ap- 


— r 


as a Dr do you think 
that prince was not equal, at leaſt either 
in birth or merit? reader will obſerve, I 
— —— but put it to 
ee ee rank he may happen to 


U we cannot ſpend all our time 
at the work-bench; as we do not only appren- 
tice ourſelves to the on of a joiner, but to 
that of man, the latter-of which is by much the 
moſt tedious and difficult to learn. What then 
ſhall we do? Shall we hire a maſter-joiner, for 
an hour in a day, as we do the ing-maſter ? 
No: that would not be making 


— ourtelves his 
apprentices, his ſcholars; and our ambition 
is not fo much to learn the trade, as to raiſe 
ourſelves to the condition of a joiner. I am 
therefore of opinion that we ſhould go once or 
twice a- week, at leaſt, and ſpend the whole day 
at his ſhop; that we ſhould rife at his hour in 
the morning, that we thould be at our work 
before him, that we ſhould eat at his table, 
work according to his orders, and, after having 
had the honour of ſupping with his family, re- 
turn, if we pleaſed, to ſleep on our own hard 
mattreſſes. Thus you fee how we might learn 
ſeveral trades at once, and exerciſe vurſclves with 
manual 
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manual labour, without negleCting our other ac- 
iſhments. 

Be ſimple in well - doing. Let us not encou- 
rage vanity by the means we are taking to de - 
ſtroy it. To take a pride in having overcome 
prejudice, is to ſubmit to it. It is faid, that 
from an ancient cuſtom peculiar tothe Ottoman 
race, the Grand Signior is obliged to practiſe 
ſome mechanical employment, and every one 
knows the ſuperioc merit of ſuch workmanſhip: 
r his bands but 
ce. Theſe curious productions of 
his ingenuity he difiributes about magnificently 
to the grandees of the court, and the work is 
paid for according to the quality of the work- 
man. 'The real evil of this cuſtom is not in the 
9 impoſition of it, againſt which ſome 
ave fo loudly exclaimed. This, on the con- 
trary, is a benefit. For in thus obliging the 
baſhaws and other petty tyrants of his empire to 
divide with him the fpoils of the people, the 
prince is excuſed from doing it directly himſelf. 
This is a neceſſary relief to deſpotiſm, without 
which that horrible mode of government could 
not poſſibly ſubſiſt. 

The el es of ford 6 coufiers Bos 
in the idea it gives the poor wretch of his prince- 
ly merit. Like Midas, he fees every thing he 
rouches changed into gold; but perceives not 


work. We ſhall never ſuffer him to j 
K k 2 
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pinions of mankind and the 12 of his 
It is neceffary that he like a 
peaſant, and think like a e . kel he be 
come as idle as a favage. The great ſecret of 
education is, to make the exercifes of the bo- 
dy and the mind ſerve as a relaxation to each 
other. 

Let us beware, however, of anticipating thoſe 
inſtructions which require a riper judgment. 
Emilius will not be long a workman before he 
becomes ſenſible in himſelf of that inequality of 
_— which he at firſt barely perceived. 

Hence, proceeding on the maxims I have laid 
down, "he will be diſpoſed, in turn, to examine 
me. receiving every thing from me, and 
ſeeing himſelf fo little removed from a ſtate ot 

K k 3 poverty, 
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every 
quite uſeleſs to the public. 
Thus are we again returned to ourſelves. Be- 


have ſucceeded in the formation of an active, 
thinking being; to complete the man, we have 
nothing more to do than to render him affec- 
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take a retroſpect of that we are about to leave, 
n by — 1 N 
have proceeded. pupil had at 
ſenſations, at preſent he has ideas; . 
but perceive, he can now form a judg - 
ment of things. It is from the compariſon made 
between ſeveral ſucceſſive or ſimultaneous ſenſa- 
tions, and the judgment formed thereon, that a 
kind of complex or mixed ſenſation ariſes, which 
I call an idea. 
The peculiar manner in which we form ideas, 
is that which conſtitutes the genius and charac- 
ter of the mind. To form our ideas of things 
on their actual relations only, betokens a ſolid 
underſtanding ; whereas, to be contented with 
their relations, betrays a ſuperficial 
o conceive theſe relations, as they really 
exiſt, diſplays a - judgment; to conceive 
miſtaken notions of them, denotes a wrong one. 
Thoſe who fee imaginary relations, that have 
neither nor appearance, are madmen; 
while thoſe who make no comparifon between 
them, are ideots. The leſs or greater apritude to 
compare theſe ideas, and diſcover fuch relations, 
is what conſtitutes a greater or leſs degree of 
genius and underſtanding. 
Simples ideas are only the reſult of compara- 
tive ſenſations. A j is to be formed 
from as well as from ſenſations; 
and this I call a fimple idea. In judging of our 


— — — ee ag it col- 
wh 


We are liable to the ſame kind of deception 
the ficſt time we fee a mirrour, or make uſe of 
any optical machine; when we go into a vault 
in the depth of winter, or in the height of fum- 
mer; when we put a very warm or cold hand 
into water of a middle temperature; or when 
we hold a round ball between the finger and the 


we judge of the thing itfelf by its appearance, 
the judgment is active, it and reaſons 
on thoſe relations which are not perceived, and 
thence we become liable to deception. It ia 
from experience only we learn to prevent, or 
correct, fuch errors. 
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juſt. Nothing is more 
learned focieties of 
falſchood ; and it is very certain that the acade- 
my of ſciences have ed more errors than 
are to be found among the whole nation of Hu- 
rons. | 

Since our errors thus increaſe with our know- 
ledge, the only method to avoid error is to re- 


— — 

— ill not 
ſtep a foot out of his way to view the mecha- 
niſm of the fineſt machine, or the moſt aſtoni- 


Unhappily, however, this phraſe is now uſe- 
leſs. Every thing is ſomething to us, fince we 
are 
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Will it be faid that I here deviate from na- 
ture? I deny it. Natural maxims; it is true, 
are founded on „ and not opinion; but 
our neceſhities vary with our fituations. There 


to live among, 
_ Amidſt the variety of connections and de- 
pencies of a ſtate, he will be under a ne- 
ceſſity of 1 ——— judgments concerning 
them; let us i him, therefore, to judge 
The beſt way to effect this, is that which ten ls 
reduce tence to bare matters of fact, 
and enable us even to proceed, though wanting 

experience, without falling into error. 
Hence it follows, that, after we have long ac- 
cuſtomed ourſelves to explain and confirm the 
evidence of one fenſe by another, we ſhould 
further learn to verify the teftimony of each 
ſenſe by itſelf, without having recourte to the 
others; by which means every ſenſation will 
ſtand in the place of an idca, and that idea will 
be always conformable to truth. Such are the 


acquire- 
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if the ſtick be broken, will readily anſwer in the 
affirmative. I very much doubt, however, if 
Emilius will be fo to derermine it. As 
he fees no neceſſity either to be or to appear 

knowing, he is in no haſte to judge of the mat- 
| of things is founded on evi- 


objects of fight, is 
far from thinking the evidence in the — 
ſuſſicient. Add to this, that knowing from ex- 
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or bew 

3 

8 

knows. I have 

ſmooth and eaſy indeed, but long, extenſive, 


01 


Y 8 
I have inſtructed him at his firſt 
g out, that he might know the entrance; 
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po 

fal capacity, not in point of actual knowledge, 

but in the faculties of acquiring it; an open, in- 

telligent genius, adapted to every thing, and, as 
: : of 


acquiring it when 
ſtruct him how to 
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i 


tain 

ties He 

ſpace, by the of 

of abſtract quantity, 

algebra. "Thoſe figures 

the ſupport of thoſe 

reſts without ſeeking 

endeavour to find out 

what they are in their 

their relations, and particularly thoſe in whic 


10 


He holds nothing external in 
eſtimation, but from its relation to himſelf; bur 
then the degree of this eſtimation is very juſt 
and exact. The caprice of cuſtom, or general 
agreement, ſtamp no value on any thing 
him. He holds that in the highett eſtimation 
which is the moſt uiciul; and, never Gepaating 
from this method of the value of 
things, pays no regard to fancy or prepoſſeſſion. 
Emilius is laborious, temperate, patient, reſo- 
and bold. His i 


nation never S 


lute magi exagg 
rates danger; he is ſuſceprible of few evils; and 
has never 


with patience, becauſe he 


knows how to ſuffer 
reer 

With to death, he is hardly ſenſibſe 
what it is; but, accuſtome 4 to yield whom 
reſiſtance 


— 
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reſiſtance to neceſſity, when it is his lot to dic, 
he will fubmit to his fate without murmur or 
complaint. 

This is the utmoſt that our nature will per- 
mit in that dreadful moment. To live indepen- 
dent and unattached to life by human connec- 
tions, is the beſt way to learn to die. 

In a word, Emilius is virtuous in every thing 
relating to himſelf. To poſſeſs the focial virtues 
alfo, he only requires to be made acquainted 
with thoſe relations that give riſe to them; he 
only wants that information, which his mind is 
formed to receive. 

At preſent he conſiders himfelf as entirely un- 
connected with others. He requires nothing 
of any one, and thinks no one hath a right to 
require any thing of him. He ſtands alone, and 
independent, in the midſt of ſociety. Indeed 
his pretenſions to i are better found- 
ed than thoſe of any other; as he is in himſelf 
very thing man is capable of being, at his age. 

He lies under no errors but thoſe which are in- 
evitable: he has no vices but fuch as no mortal 
1 He hath an healthy conſti- 
tution, of » peripicuity of mind, 
and a on Self-love, the firſt 
and moſt natural of all the paſſions, as yet bard- 

exerts itſelf. Without diſturbing the repoſe 

J- he has hitherto lived as content, hap- 
px; and free, as was poſſible for his nature. Do 
you think a youth thus arrived at his fifteenth 


year, hath miſemployed the term of his infancy ? 


Exp of the FixsT VoLuME. 


